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EVERYDAY LIFE AND SCHOOLS IN RUSSIA 


MABEL HYDE KITTREDGE 


Association of Practical Housekeeping Centers, New York 


Is it difficult to get into Russia? That question is constantly 
asked. My traveling companions and I had every key (as we thought) 
to unlock the most tightly shut international door, even a cable of invita- 
tion from the Soviet Health Department. But all letters of introduction, 
passports, and cables seemed as waste paper in our hands when we 
attempted to secure the last Russian visa that must come from Moscow 
to each individual before he is permitted to cross the border. When at 
last the word of permission came to the Russian embassy in Poland, it 
allowed us so few hours to meet the many unexpected official require- 
ments that it looked as though the Russian government rather hoped it 
had suggested the impossible. 

We left Warsaw one midnight in the autumn of 1924 on the once-a- 
week train to Moscow. All of the first day we traveled through flat, 
depressingly wet, ugly Polish country, the larger part of the land under 
water; but it seemed as if every small dry knoll rising out of the marsh 
was utilized by some peasant for his rough mud and log house. Half- 
clad, barefooted children wandered in the cold marsh, keeping guard over 
the innumerable geese. I saw men in cast-off American uniforms; one 
man in a woman’s ragged dress, digging and planting in the little strip 
of land running along the railroad track which rose a foot or two above the 
flat, wet ground. In all America one does not see such universal, un- 
relieved poverty as in that war-weary land. 

Nineteen hours after leaving Warsaw we reached Stolpce, the border 
town of Poland; here our papers and our baggage were examined 
thoroughly and we ate our first hot meal since leaving Warsaw. The 
cabbage soup, that we later learned to know so well, eaten in that dark, 
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rough station with the rain coming down in torrents outside, tasted 
better than any dinner I ever had in New York. After our meal a new 
train carried us over the border to Minsk; more examination of baggage 
and papers, and we were in Russia. 

Anyone entering a strange European country, without knowledge of 
the language or the customs, has much the same disadvantage an ignorant 
immigrant has in coming to America. When we were made to pay an 
“extra” 198 sloti ($40) before we could cross the Polish border; another 
“extra’’ 80 rubles ($40) before we were allowed to sleep after crossing the 
Russian border, and another “extra” 20 rubles ($10) when we woke in the 
morning, our first feeling was anger at being cheated. But akind German 
explained all: the Polish ticket agent in Warsaw had undercharged us, 
and he wired to the conductor to correct his error; the through-ticket 
never included night accommodations; and for a passenger to ask to have 
the “berths made up” is synonymous to purchasing the bed-sheets from 
the train official. One carries one’s own bedding on Russian trains. 
Indeed, until recent years a visitor carried his own sheets when making a 
visit to the finest home. 

The basis of many of the annoyances in Russia is our non-understanding 
of a people totally different from ourselves,in customs, mind, and ethics. 
So long as the Anglo-Saxon applies to the Russian’s manner of living 
his own code, so long will his measure of the nation be inaccurate. 

One’s first feeling on reaching Moscow, a city where all the hotels are 
government-owned, and with few exceptions have been turned into 
homes for the workers, is of mental confusion, wondering where to go. 
And the people on the streets are so different; at home we are accustomed 
to see both well-dressed and simple people, even the noticeably poor, 
walking side by side, sitting together in cars and theatres; but in Russia 
there is no such contrast. All are simply or shabbily dressed. Many 
women wear colored handkerchiefs on their heads, others hats that may 
have been in style before the revolution. Many girls have short clipped 
hair and no head covering at all. Coarse stockings are worn by those 
who can afford any stockings; broken, patched, or very rough boots are 
too common to be noticeable. I have seen coats where the fur collar 
has been ripped off and sold, long coats made short by selling the skirt 
part. Themen and women at the opera or the theatre (and performances 
are given now with the same perfection of detail as in the Tsar’s day) 
are in black or blue cotton smocks or in oldfashioned, left-over clothes. 
Not only does one never see evening dress on the men, but seldom even 
acollar. Trotsky says in one of his books on the present attitude of the 
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people, “We no longer care for clothes.” Certainly that appears true 
to-day, but one should remember it is “the thing” now to dress the part 
of a Russian laborer, and those who have no part to play in the present 
régime think only of how to buy bread; to live at all they must sell all 
clothes excepting only enough to keep out the cold. 

Soviet Russia, it should be remembered, has to care for the orphans 
left from the war, the revolution, and the famine; from this latter catas- 
trophe, I was told, half a million children were left without parents or 
homes, and the government is making a fine effort to organize into some 
kind of economic order this child life, now housed in “Children’s Homes” 
all over Russia. Talented boys and girls are set apart in “Music Homes” 
and trained to enter the concert and ballet world. The opera, concert, 
and ballet in Russia is considered so culturally important that it is the 
first consideration and expense of the Department of Education. 

We attended a concert in the Tsar’s private music-room at the Opera 
House in Moscow at which the singers were young boys and girls of 
eighteen to twenty years of age from one of the Music Homes. They 
sang grand opera choruses with the regular opera stars. The boys wore 
black smocks turned back at the throat, and the fifty or more girls had 
green dresses, very ugly, very scant, and all alike. It was explained to 
me that it was not a uniform, but by buying a dozen pieces of goods at a 
quantity price expense was lessened, and anyway “the girls are too busy 
to care for clothes.’”’ Will those really lovely Russian girls always be too 
serious-minded to want to look pretty? 

The crowded condition of Moscow (now the capital) allows little space 
for each individual. For one family to have an entire house while an 
equal number of persons of another class crowd into one or two rooms is 
unknown under communist rule. All houses and living arrangements 
are under the direction of the government; each person is told where he 
can live, and the space allotted to him is precisely as much as the space 
given to his neighbor. In November, 1924, this allotment was thirty 
square feet, but even then the inspectors were going from house to house 
measuring each room with their little tape measures and a decrease of 
individual floor space was feared. This doling out of living space, which 
literally means living, sleeping, and eating all in the same few feet, gives a 
family a room toitself onlyif the room and the family measure up satisfac- 
torily to the inspector. Large rooms must be occupied by three or more 
persons, and when the individuals who find themselves room-mates are 
unrelated it is a terrible hardship to those used to privacy. All persons 
in the house share one kitchen and cook on the one stove. Community 
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restaurants were tried and failed; it seems to be a universal desire of each 
woman to cook for herself, although all admit that the crowding in the 
shared kitchen results in daily and never-ending quarrels. 

In many of the once richly furnished homes the bath-tubs have been 
taken out to make room for beds; it is assumed that all can use the public 
baths. My interpreter, a Russian girl of twenty, who with her father 
and mother now occupies one room in the large house which was once 
all their own, told me the man in the next room washed his pig in the one 
tub left in the house. He was a peasant; in his home, as in all Russian 
peasant homes, the animals and the human beings shared the same cabin, 
and this pig had come to Moscow with his master; doubtless the tub 
looked to this man more like a trough for his pig than like anything for 
himself. The most primitive Russian is accustomed to the public bath 
and certainly it may be said for this Russian bath that it is very effective. 
The bather lies on a wooden bench in a large, air-tight room. A small 
stove, hot stones, and boiling water give out such a steam that the cleans- 
ing process is very complete. I have travelled in the poorest fourth- 
class trains, crowded with human beings, and although the trains were 
dirty and smelt dirty there was a decided lack of human odor. It was, 
I think, because of these steam baths that all Russians are accustomed 
to take once a week. 

The village houses, the homes of 85 per cent of Russians (for of the 
one hundred and thirty million souls more than one hundred and ten 
millions are peasants) are built of logs or of bricks molded from mud, 
manure, and straw mixed together. Women tramp down this mixture 
with their bare feet until it is a pulp, easy to press into wooden molds. 
When the mud bricks are in place, a rough thatched roof of straw is put 
over the top. These dry roofs easily catch fire and in order to keep such 
fires from spreading through a village, the street is very wide. Down 
this wide avenue lined with its tiny huts travel the cows, the camels, the 
pigs, the horses, and the people; all creatures share alike. The typical 
peasant house, in which humans and animals live together, consists of 
two rooms with earth floor, a huge oven, and at the end of the inner room 
a platform or occasionally a bed. On the oven the little children, the sick 
people, and the weak animals sleep, while on the platform, when night 
comes, the more sturdy human beings and larger dumb animals crowd 
together for the warmth and comfort shared alike by all. 

What of the food? It is lacking in variety as is the case in many 
countries. The Anglo-Saxon must have variety, but just as the average 
Italian is content with his macaroni and the Chinaman with his rice, so 
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the Russian wants little beside his “chi” or cabbage soup, his “kasha,” 
a mush made from buckwheat or millet, and his black bread. It is the 
glassof tea that is the essential. At every railway station,no matter how 
small, he can get his “kipytok” or boiling water. The entire train-load 
alights, each person with his kettle, and taking his place in line awaits 
his turn for hot water, listening always for the little bell that rings some- 
times before the precious water is reached. At the bell all hurry back to 
make their tea in the train, and they are ready for a new brew at the next 
station. Every house and hut has its samovar, and at all hours of the 
night and day the water is boiling, ready to be poured over the tea leaves 
and sugar. During the revolution tea was often missing, but never 
“kipytok.” Russians drink their boiling water with honey or sugar. 
The well-water in the villages is poor, thus the custom of boiling water 
saves many lives. Another universal custom, among the children 
especially, is chewing sunflower seeds. It is a more unpleasant habit 
than the American one of chewing gum, for there is a constant spitting 
of the seed out of the mouth after the oil is extracted. The government is 
trying to forbid by law this spitting on the street, but the Quaker relief 
workers are trying to make them realize that the oil from the 
sunflower seed is of much nutritive value to the children, now so in 
need of fats. It isn’t a pretty habit, but it is too beneficial to legislate 
against. 

Before trying to judge the Russian schools, one must get some faint 
idea of the material the present government had to work with and the 
difficulties it faced. The fact is that few Russians ever have had any 
kind of an education, as we understand the word. Peter the Great 
tried to start schools, but he failed. Fifty years ago the Zemstvo 
(elective provincial assembly) tried it, but soon the government, fearing 
the effect of their very modest teaching (a little arithmetic, reading and 
writing Russian, and church subjects), began a campaign of its own, 
where prayers, records of saints and miracles, and loyalty to church 
and Tsar were thought the only safe teaching to give to children. 
Maurice G. Hindus in his book on “The Russian Peasant and the Revolu- 
tion” tells us that in 1916, out of a population of one hundred million in 
the United States, one quarter of the people were in schools; while in 
Russia in 1912 out of a population of one hundred and eighty million 
less than seven million were admitted to schools. When the war broke 
out more than fifty per cent of the Russian people could not sign their 
own names. Ignorant of the world, they were not, as Mr. Hindus puts 
it, “even interested to know whether Constantinople was a mountain ora 
new brand of tobacco.” 
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On this illiterate people the present government is attempting to graft 
overnight a culture that naturally would be an evolution of years. The 
new system of education for the worker includes study of sanitation, 
hygiene, and social service, history and development of industry, self- 
government, an appreciation of the drama and all the arts, as well as 
ordinary school-book learning. A handicap greater than the ignorance 
of the pupils is the material at hand for making new teachers. The 
greatest hope for the success of the Soviet Government lies in the training 
given to the coming generation. All schools and all teachers are under 
government control. Most of the teachers of the old regime have been 
dismissed to insure the teaching of communist ideas in the classroom. 
The new teachers have been drawn from the workers’ class, even though 
it is admitted that they lack a background of culture and that their 
mental reactions are slow. Shatski, a non-party man, has been retained; 
he has been a leader in education in Russia since 1907; he makes out 
to-day many of the courses of study, holds conferences with the new 
teachers, and is director of the educational museums. Other non-party 
instructors are allowed to teach. The economic pressure on the govern- 
ment in caring for and assimilating the more than a million dependent 
children delays the work in the schools. In Moscow alone five thousand 
of these revolution and famine orphans are physically handicapped. I 
visited one of the homes for the blind where, for lack of attendants, the 
children must find their way about alone, always moving in groups of 
three so as to guide and save one another. The homes for the deaf and 
dumb still have many of the old teachers, for even the Bolshevist knows 
that instructors for deaf-mutes cannot be created overnight; but the 
superintendents must be communists; the school I visited was directed 
by a kindly kalsominer who, as one old instructor whispered, “knows 
only his trade.” Epileptics fill many homes and are incapable of 
education. 

All children in Russia are suffering from the demoralization of war and 
famine more than are the less sensitive adults. Their years of nomadic 
life (many have wandered like little animals across the face of Russia) 
have left them wild, and both unwilling and unable to submit to control. 
_Itis said that one in four of these orphans has contracted the drug habit. 
The efforts of the government to turn these children into “Young 
Pioneers” or embryo communists has resulted in an attitude of cocky 
independence that is difficult for any teacher to cope with. One innova- 
tion in all new schools, that is, the first lesson for children in self-govern- 
ment, is the “Children’s Soviet.” In their meetings the children talk 
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over the school program and are encouraged to discuss, and, if they wish, 
criticize the teacher. 

The children of the old intelligentsia class are not allowed in the govern- 
ment schools.! The reasons given are that there are not enough schools 
or teachers or money to educate all, and the children of the class which in 
the past was deliberately denied schooling must come first. Then it is 
admitted that the old cultured stock have quicker minds; and the 
mentally slow are at a disadvantage when in competition. And one 
hears that the workers’ children are the future rulers of Russia, and it is 
their education that is of first importance. The “Commissar for Educa- 
tion of all Russia” is Anitole Lunacharsky, an attractive man, highly 
cultivated and a fascinating speaker, but critized by the people for giving 
too much thought and too much money out of the educational budget to 
the music, drama, and ballet departments of his bureau, and too little 
attention to the schools. Nadyeyhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, is 
untiring in her devotion to the school problem. She goes about in her 
simple dress, with sandals on her feet, her large sad face never free from 
the evidences of physical suffering. It is Krupskaya who travels to the 
village schools, encouraging the timid teachers and sympathizing with the 
peasant and his child as they slowly try to absorb the new culture; she 
understands this people, overworked, ignorant, and oppressed for 
generations. 

Much pedagogical work for teachers is done by pictures. Books are 
scarce and even were they easy of access many new teachers are not 
students and must receive their training by simple methods. I saw two 
series of pictures intended to show the teacher the mind of the child of 
to-day in contrast to that of the child not now found in the schools. One 
set of pictures portrayed the rich child, playing in a lovely garden, dressed 
in velvet; near him sat his admiring and indulgent parents. The second 
set of pictures portrayed the rooms of a worker’s hut; coffins were in 
every room, and gravediggers worked outside, while the peasant’s child 
stood by facing calmly these hard realities of life. The teacher is to 
respect the mind of this last child in contrast to the first useless boy in 
his velvet suit. 

1 According to a dispatch from Moscow by Walter Duranty, appearing in the New York 
Times of August 25, 1925, the Central Executive Committee of the Communist Party (“which 
is above and behind the Government”), realizing the need of specialists even in state- 
owned industries and of “white-collar men” and technicians, has passed a series of reso- 
lutions which aims to put these specialists and their children on an equal footing with 
manual workers, thus relieving them of the stigma of “bourgeoisism.” Their housing con- 
ditions are to be improved and all facilities given them which will contribute to the 


accomplishment of their work. The children of “specialists” are to be admitted to all 
branches of the educational system. 
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Picture exhibits are everywhere in Russia. If a farmer wants new 
methods of plowing and planting, if a textile worker or hat manufacturer 
desires some special knowledge, or an illiterate worker wishes to study 
the dangers of his trade, they go to the Museum of Safety in Moscow, 
housed in one of the former palaces. There each can see by means of 
pictures the right way and the wrong way of doing his special job. When 
I was in Moscow the transportation union was having a pictorial railroad 
exhibit in the former Noblemen’s Club. There was also one on sanita- 
tion; but when I saw the cuspidors in trains, habitually emptied on the 
floor and the contents superficially swept away, I felt that more than a 
picture is needed to change the sanitary customs of a country. 

The ideas on education and the curriculum as sent out from the Depart- 
ment of Education at Moscow are very up-to-date, but when one looks 
for the accomplishment one meets disappointment. The schools, like 
everything under Bolshevist rule, are acknowledged experiments. The 
government boasts of its open-mindedness in being ready to discard an 
idea and try a new one as often as a plan does not work. But this lack 
of stability is confusing to the teachers. One hears often the lament, 
“Tt is because to-day’s rules are never like yesterday’s that my school is 
poor.” The equipment in all schools is so very limited that the attempt 
to follow a ruling without proper materials results often in comic failure. 
{n a boarding-school where the order had gone forth to have all bedroom 
windows open, there were no blankets on the beds, and although it was 
November, the order was literally obeyed. When the hour for self- 
expression arrived, children stood dumbly in empty rooms feeling no 
creative awakening. The outside activities expected of teachers are 
upsetting to the regular curriculum. In city schools each teacher must 
every week take her class to visit a factory; she must see that every child 
goes to Lenin’s tomb, and every school must have anti-religious and 
revolutionary plays acted by the pupils, who are trained by the teachers. 
Is it any wonder that the schools when visited present a different aspect 
from the plans as seen on paper? 

The course of study is based on the project method, different somewhat 
in city and country schools. The child in the village starts by studying 
its immediate environment, the schoolhouse, and its sanitation and social 
life. Then the railway station and its daily program, and gradually the 
child is made to work out from the school to the yard or garden, and 
eventually to a study of the village and its homes and farms. Hygiene 
and food make a natural link between school and home, and in one 
village the parents, while being taught that food gives the child the 
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ability to study, were encouraged to cook one good meal a day, and the 
school would give the second meal. 

District agriculture, social life, and self-government come next, and 
after that the pupils are able to go into national conditions, the climate, 
animals, and geography of Russia, as well as national industries, including 
such studies as machine work, mining, and metal-working. Lastly come 
the world industries, and society under a capitalistic and under a com- 
munistic government. 

Rules made in Moscow will not work always in the peasants’ village on 
the Volga. The kindergarten child, supposed to work in the school- 
garden, refuses; she hates the black earth, for even at her tender age 
she has known the hardest kind of field-work. The arithmetic teacher 
having reached the second project, “lessons in the school garden,” 
finds only a bit of grass and four cabbages. “One can’t add and subtract 
those cabbages for a whole term.” 

It is not possible to describe in detail the many schools I visited. Two 
in Moscow were especially interesting. One was the Commune Indus- 
trial Workers’ School. This was on the Dalton Plan, only factory 
workers’ children were admitted, and the school graduated only tech- 
nical and social workers and teachers. There was one room for each 
branch of work. An “assistant to the pupil” sat in each room to give 
help when requested. Once a month all pupils reported to one of the 
five teachers. The teachers and the head master were simple people, 
the majority Jews. The pupils in this school are over fifteen years of 
age, work nine hours a week in a nearby textile factory, and receive small 
wages. The most exclusive school in Moscow admits only the children 
of communist leaders, and the attitude of the boys and girls in that school 
was one of self-conscious superiority. The teachers were pathetic in 
their vain effort to keep any order in their schoolrooms. 

Russia’s educational problems are tremendous and one must recognize 
and respect her attempt to raise up and educate her more than a hundred 
million working people. But as the government often is willing to 
change when it sees it has blundered, we can only hope that it will see 
that as it was wrong in the past to educate only one class, so it is not right 
now to confine education to the proletariat class and exclude the bour- 
geoisie. Education must be forall. Free thought, free expression, with 
universal instruction, must be recognized as the right of every child, 
and only by allowing all children this equal chance of development can 
the highest intellectual possibility of a nation be realized. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN' 


LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


Educational Secretary, American Association of University Women 


Homemaking may be considered from three aspects: that which has to 
do with food, clothing, and shelter; that which has to do with broad 
social and economic background; and that which has to do with human 
relationships. The whole field of human relationships is bristling with 
interest, but there is no phase so important as human relationships 
within the home. In a recent issue of The New Republic, Miriam Van 
Waters, in discussing ““What’s Wrong with the Home,” says? 


. The fundamental difficulty is due to the relationship of parents 
to each other and their children. These forces which operate from within 
are far more dangerous than those which operate from without. Parents 
refuse to be educated in the necessity of respecting the personalities of chil- 
dren and enriching their social relationships. The successful home attains 
and expresses a common interest through joint action of a number of human 
personalities. . 

Solution of the problem of the stability of the home . . . . lies in the 
education of the public to the importance of the needs of childhood and a 
biologically sound view of family formation. Adults before building a home 
must understand themselves. 


In Dorothy Canfield’s novel “The Homemaker” we are given a vivid 
picture of a mother who ignored human relationships while she slaved 
to give her husband and children a “perfect’’ home—perfect from the 
standpoint of cleanliness and order, of good food, of artistic surroundings, 
of health rules and regulations, of education of her three children in 
adult-to-be-desired behavior. But the personalities of Helen and Henry 
and little Stevie were never glimpsed. There was no appreciation of 
growing, developing, differing human beings. Timid Helen, living with 
her all-efficient mother, gradually built up habits of lack of assurance, of 
fear of new situations, of general self-depreciation which hampered her 
in meeting life’s situations. Henry, rather mediocre and shy, became 
undernourished and sickly because wholesome food would not digest 
when he was nervous and afraid of not eating properly. And little 


1 Prepared for the meeting of the American Home Economics Association, San Francisco, 
August, 1925. 

* What’s Wrong With the Home? Miriam Van Waters. New Republic, February 4, 
1925, 41: 277-80. 
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Stevie, brimming with life, physically and mentally active, doing, investi- 
gating, learning, was continually inhibited, repressed, denied his desires 
by a mother who wanted him to be “good,” quiet, orderly. At three 
years of age he was resentful of the laws of his home, was building up 
hates, going into tantrums, and learning to deceive in order to enjoy. 

The problem which we are facing to-day is what we can do for young 
men and women in order that they will not make the mistake of ignoring 
human values within the home. Can we leave it to chance, can we 
assume that they will learn just through their own home experiences, 
will instinct suffice? 

In primitive times all education was carried on through the activities 
of the home. Girls learned to prepare the grain, to build fires, to cook, 
to weave, to make clothes, to do all the things that a primitive woman 
must do through participation in the home activities. Boys learned to 
shoot, to trap, to hunt, to fish, to fight, through participation in the 
father’s activities. In each case the adults in the home were the teachers. 
Not only work, but play, standards of conduct, religious beliefs, faiths, 
fears, family and tribe traditions were all learned through participation. 
The family group was the educating group and took this responsibility 
seriously. But society gradually developed a separate institution for the 
education of its children where certain adults were paid to educate them 
in large groups. This relieved the home of a large responsibility. A few 
of the so-called “homely” virtues were still considered the responsibility 
of the home: honesty, the fear of God, manners, truthfulness. The 
home also was still the place for the girl, the prospective homemaker, to 
receive her training. But this social institution, the school, has spread, 
and now it has undertaken the responsibility of character education and 
of training for homemaking. 

Even those who realize that one does not necessarily learn how to be a 
homemaker through participating in home activities are prone to believe 
that marital love and maternal instinct will supply all the knowledge 
and skill necessary for building the right relations among a family. 
Dr. Helen T. Wooley has said, “It is as silly to trust the maternal instinct 
to bring up a child as to trust the acquisitive instinct to earn a living for 
the family. Instinct is at the base of all we do, but does not relieve us 
of the necessity of training.” 

Of first importance in such training, I should say, is that homemakers 
should know what children are like. They should have a sympathetic 
appreciation and understanding of the activity of child life. For 
activity is the key-note of wholesome childhood. From earliest infancy 
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every moment of a child’s life is an active moment. Grasping, stretch- 
ing, cooing, reaching, sucking, all these and more are the diversions of 
the infant. Each day, each month, each year adds to his repertoire of 
activities. Who can guess what next the three-year-old willdo? Adults 
need to be sympathetic, to understand how potent a part this multiform 
activity is in the wholesome development of the child. 

Second, the homemaker needs to know that it is through these activities 
that children learn. Children are born with certain tendencies to act, 
with some behavior patterns well-established. At birth (and probably 
before) they begin to make adjustments to their environment, they 
begin to develop ways of behaving. This is learning. The behavior 
reactions which children learn are greatly dependent upon the environ- 
ment in which they are placed. The ones who control the environment 
of a baby in large measure control his learning, his behavior. During 
these early years the child forms literally hundreds of habits and atti- 
tudes. He comes to kindergarten at five knowing how to do some things 
for himself, knowing how to handle and manipulate various kinds of 
toys, understanding nearly all that is said to him, expressing himself 
quite adequately in language. All these things, and more, he has learned. 
He has learned by doing, by manipulating, experimenting. He has 
learned because some adult has told him. He has learned by constantly 
repeating an experience. But he has learned some things that are not 
true, he has learned to do some things inefficiently, he has learned to 
mispronounce some words, to misunderstand others. In order that 
adults may control the environment so that children will learn desirable 
habits in a desirable way it is necessary that they know something about 
how children learn. They must understand the factors which influence 
learning and the principles of habit formation. 

Third, the homemaker needs to appreciate that it is during these early 
years that personality traits are being developed. One boy is learning 
to be shy, afraid to attempt things, conscious of all around him, sub- 
servient to public opinion; while another is learning to be bold, bois- 
terous, afraid of no one, careless of property, careless of all desires except 
his own, learning to elbow his way through life. This is the great period 
for building food likes and dislikes, for acquiring attitudes and general 
emotional behavior that will last through life. Children may develop a 
host of fears of animals, of the dark, of radiators, of false faces, and what 
not, or they may learn gradually to control their fear even when funda- 
mental fear situations occur. 

Fourth, homemakers should be trained to analyze children, to see their 
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behavior problems, to develop plans for re-educating them. The 
reports from the pre-school behavior clinics are most encouraging. They 
give us many case studies of children with extreme behavior problems 
who have been helped, improved, and sometimes cured by re-education. 
Often this means a re-education of the parents themselves. Adults who 
are nervous, prone to fits of anger, consumed with many fears, distrustful 
of people, irrational in thinking, expressive of extreme likes and dislikes 
must expect to see these mirrored in the behavior of their children. 
Children need wholesome adults to guide them in forming wholesome 
habits. Parents must be trained to analyze themselves, to see their own 
part in the building of poor habits in their children. 
_ And, fifth, I would have homemakers know something of what society 
is doing to help them in their work. Nursery schools, child guidance 
clinics, child welfare research laboratories should be as familiar to them 
as dish-washing machines, medical inspection, and the women’s maga- 
zines. 

There are many agencies which are attacking this problem of helping 
parents in the education of children in the home. Current magazines 
and periodicals are publishing studies. There are many books on the 
market written specifically for parents. Lippincott has just published 
“Training the Toddler,” by Elizabeth Cleveland, which is based on the 
work of the Merrill-Palmer School. Ernest Groves’ two books, “‘Per- 
sonality and Social Adjustment,” published by Longmans Green and 
Company, and “Wholesome Childhood,” published by Houghton Mifflin, 
are splendid contributions. The Federation for Child Study, which for 
thirty years has been organizing parent study groups in New York City, 
has adopted a national program under the new name of the Child Study 
Association of America. They are organizing study groups, issuing 
bibliographies, publishing a monthly bulletin. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women has undertaken a study program in pre-school 
education. Outlines, bibliographies, and bulletins have been organized. 
Last year 99 groups of college women were studying the problems of child- 
hood education under their guidance. Universities are offering extension 
courses and developing child study laboratories. The University of Iowa 
this summer held a three-weeks summer school for parents; Teachers Col- 
lege at Columbia University, the University of Minnesota, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa have programs which include research, nursery schools, 
clinics, and parent training; Yale has been doing research and clinical 
work for several years; Western Reserve University is offering a course 
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in parent training; and, lastly, there is the development which is taking 
place through your own group—the schools and departments of home 
economics. 

I need hardly mention the outstanding contribution which has been 
made by the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, under the direction of 
Miss Edna White and Dr. Helen T. Wooley. But there are other places 
where a beginning is being made. The introduction of a child in the 
practice house connected with home economics departments in many 
instances has stimulated interest in something more than physical 
health. In several schools the child care courses have spread out to 
include child training and gradually separate courses are being offered 
in child training. Nursery schools as laboratories for such courses are 
being developed at Iowa State College, Pennsylvania State College, 
Cornell, the University of Cincinnati, and the University of Chicago. 
There are probably many other developments and programs of which I 
have not learned. 

It is a movement bound to grow. How can the American Home 
Economics Association help in stimulating, guiding, directing this move- 
ment? I beg to offer a few suggestions for your consideration. I note 
with interest that in your program for work for 1924-25 there is a para- 
graph which reads: 

“1. That the Association include a program of child study which repre- 
sents all phases of child care and management, as a fundamental part in 
all programs which have as their aim training in homemaking and 
parenthood, and the full codperation of this Association with all agencies 
which are studying some one or more phases of this problem.” I wish it 
were possible to know just what follow-up work has been done during 
the year in upholding this program. The JOURNAL OF HoME Economics 
is showing an increasing interest. During 1924 there were four items in 
the Open Forum section on some phase of child education. There were 
no full articles. In the seven numbers issued so far in 1925 there are two 
full articles out of a total of 31 articles. Besides, we find five items in the 
Open Forum. In the book section of the JourNAL there is a similar 
slight increase: in 1924 out of 148 books mentioned, 11 concerned the 
education of children; in 1925 (7 issues) out of 101 books mentioned, 12 
concerned the education of children. In a magazine which must cover 
such a wide range of subject matter one could never expect to find many 
full articles devoted to the education of children. But there may be an 
opportunity for development in the listing of especially good articles 
which are found in magazines devoted to child psychology and education. 
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In looking over the sections of this Association devoted to food, exten- 
sion, education, economics, textiles, business, art, and homemaking, it 
occurs to me that this may be a pertinent time for the formation of a 
section on childhood education. Such a section could make a real con- 
tribution by making a survey of what is being done in home economics 
departments in this field, what courses are being offered, what labora- 
tories are being developed. It might then attempt a bigger piece of 
work in the organization of the subject-matter in this field which should 
be given students in college. Probably a course in general or educa- 
tional psychology should be required as a basis. A course in family 
adjustments seems essential, for even where there are no children adults 
need the help of philosophy, sociology, and psychology to make a worth 
while home. Such a course might be given by professors from these 
three departments. It is interesting to note that the parent training 
courses at Western Reserve University have developed from the depart- 
ment of applied social sciences. Next, we would all agree that a course 
in childhood education or child training should be given. Paralleling 
this there should be observation of children and participation in the care 
of children. A nursery school makes an ideal laboratory. Some experi- 
ence may be gained with the child in the practice house, but this is cer- 
tainly not enough. One wonders if arrangements could not be made for 
students to take care of children in the neighborhood. Many mothers 
will be glad to cooperate, to be relieved for a definite number of hours a 
week. If the mothers were members of a child study group under leader- 
ship of the instructor of the childhood education classes, such an arrange- 
ment might prove advantageous from many standpoints. And, finally, 
I believe it will be necessary to offer a course in the materials of education 
in order that these students may know something of the play materials, 
toys, music, books, stories, and games which are educative for young 
children. 

In a catalogue just issued by one of our Land Grant colleges I find 
under home economics thirteen courses listed in cooking and one course 
listed to include both child care and child training. Is this because 
cooking bears this relative value to the education of children in the home? 
Is it because so much more is known about cooking than about children’s 
habit formation and personality development? There is no course 
offered in family adjustments. John Dewey has been quoted as saying 
“Parenthood is the last unstandardized profession”—a challenge which 
I am sure this group of women will accept. 
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PRACTICE HOUSES AND HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGES 


BLANCHE HALBERT 
Research Department, Better Homes in America 


Better Homes in America has completed a survey' of practice houses 
and home economics cottages in schools, colleges, and universities. 
The questionnaires used in the study requested information on house 
planning, equipping, furnishing, financing, budgeting, home life in the 
practice house, and the values derived from the practice house methods 
of teaching as well as the value of the practice house to the community. 
They were sent to practice house supervisors and home economics 
teachers throughout the United States and the Philippine Islands. The 
replies furnish much specific information as well as opinions and 
conclusions of many home economics teachers, who not only have had 
considerable practice house experience, but who have given the practice 
house method of teaching serious thought. 

For the purpose of this study the practice house has been defined as a 
house where a group of home economics students actually live and carry 
on the homemaking activities of any typical home. The home economics 
cottage has been designated as a house with or without a laboratory in 
which much of the laboratory work in home economics is usually con- 
ducted and which does not have a student group in residence. The 
practice houses are naturally found chiefly in colleges and universities, 
the home economics cottages in high schools. 

The study has been based upon 77 school practice houses and 57 
home economics cottages in thirty-nine states and the Philippines. 
Although the 77 practice houses represent a large proportion of those 
now in operation, the number of home economics cottages reporting is 
not nearly complete. These cottages, however, represent all sections 
of the country and include examples of all usual types, both with and 
without laboratories. 

The first practice houses were built or acquired over twenty years ago. 
Both Stout Institute of Menomonie, Wisconsin, and Tuskegee Institute 
in Alabama have reported owning a practice house as far back as 1904. 
Since 1913 the practice house movement has spread rapidly. Dutch- 
town, Louisiana, reported the first home economics cottage as early as 
1907. To-day Louisiana has 81 cottages. 


1School Cottages for Training in Homemaking. Published by Better Homes in 
America, 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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Although 64 of the 77 practice houses upon which information has 
been reported are owned by the schools, only 16 have actually been 
planned for practice houses. Of the remainder, 36 are reported as origi- 
nally built for private dwellings, three as dormitories, while of nine 
the original purpose was not stated. Most of the practice houses bought 
by the schools were built for dwellings. Since in such cases it is usually 
necessary for the school to take what is available and nearby, some 
of the dwellings are very old and much too large, and satisfactory re- 
modeling has often proved extensive as well as difficult. Remodeling 
is an individual problem entirely, and varies in each case. 

The following colleges and schools planned and built practice houses: 
Tuskegee Institute, Georgia State Normal, Hood College, Minnesota 
University (2 houses), Mississippi State College for Women, Queens 
College, North Carolina College for Women, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Rhode Island State College, Texas College of Industrial Arts 
(2 houses), Prairie View State College, Texas State Teachers College, 
Hampton Institute, Wisconsin State Normal School at Stevens Point. 
Of these 16 houses, 9 have been erected since 1920. The plans submitted 
from the two houses of the University of Minnesota, the house at the 
University of North Dakota, and the one of Rhode Island State College 
at Kingston are well worthy of mention. 

The two houses at Minnesota University were built in 1923 at a cost of 
$14,000 and $15,000 excluding the land. They are two-and-a-half- 
story houses, one frame and one stucco, and each includes living room, 
dining room, study, six bedrooms, child’s room, kitchen, and two baths. 
Two of the bedrooms are located in the half story and all of the bedrooms 
have cross ventilation. There are built-in linen, china, broom, and 
vegetable closets, cupboards, ironing-boards, and medicine cabinets. 
The entire cost of maintaining these houses is met by the home economics 
group of 10 or 12 who live there and pay $85 each for a quarter or 
three months. 

The house at the University of North Dakota was erected in 1921 at a 
cost of about $14,000. This is a two-and-a-half-story brick house with 
living room, reception hall (converted into an office for household use), 
dining room, sun porch, four bedrooms, kitchen, laundry, and bath. The 
North Dakota house has much the same built-in equipment as the 
Minnesota house. 

The nine room, three-story frame house built at Rhode Island State 
College in 1923 cost $10,000 exclusive of land. This house has been 
especially planned for convenience and was used as a Better Homes 
Demonstration House in the 1925 campaign. 
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The house at Hampton Institute is also an excellent example of a two- 
and-a-half-story frame house. It was built by the students of the 
Industrial Arts Class of the college and contains living room, dining 
room, sun porch, four bedrooms, bath, kitchen, and laundry. Its cost 
was $7,785. Prairie View State College at Prairie View, Texas, has just 
this year completed a two-story frame house containing living room, 
dining room, five bedrooms, kitchen, laundry, and two baths at a cost of 
$4,000 exclusive ofland. In considering these figures it should be remem- 
bered that building in the South is considerably less expensive than in 
the northern states. 

Supervisors and teachers were requested to state costs. Values have 
changed so greatly in recent years that figures prior to 1918 mean little 
at present. For the 21 houses built or acquired during or since 1918, 
on which costs were reported, the average cost is about $8,500, exclusive 
of the land. Twelve of these houses are in the East, six in the West and 
Middle West, and three in the South. Fifteen contain from five to 
eleven rooms. Practically all of the large houses of 10 rooms and over 
have been bought by the schools rather than planned and built. 

One double house has been reported as planned and built by the school. 
Each half contains a dining room, living room, hall, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, and bath. The cost of this house when it was built in 1916 was 
$7,500, exclusive of the cost of land. Although this double house has 
been reported a great success, two single houses, which could be con- 
structed with very little extra cost, would seem preferable, since the 
single family dwelling is usually considered the ideal arrangement for 
every family and the function of the practice house is not only to serve 
as a model for the student group but for the community as well. 

As regards the difference between the practice house and typical 
houses of the communities represented by the students, the supervisors 
of the 16 houses planned and built by the institutions reported as follows: 
Eight stated that there was no difference; three stated that the practice 
houses are larger; two stated they were better planned, equipped, and 
furnished; and the remaining three did not report. The aim of every 
school is to erect a practice house which will be a model house in the 
community and within the means of the typical family. 

The majority of the practice houses have some kind of built-in equip- 
ment, especially those that have been built for practice house use. The 
proportion of houses containing the more common types was as follows: 
china closets, 75.3 per cent; vegetable closets, 41.6 per cent; linen closets, 
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64.9 per cent; broom closets, 62.3 per cent; bookshelves, 39.0 per cent; 
window seats, 26.0 per cent; cupboards, 76.6 per cent; medicine cabinets, 
48.1 per cent; ironing board, 31.2 per cent. 

There are few available data on the cost of furnishings, as in many 
houses much of the furniture has been donated. The average cost of 
furnishings reported is about 29 per cent of the cost of the house; or, in 
the case of the houses built during and since 1918, about 27 per cent. 
Furniture obtained through gifts has usually been given by clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, civic leagues, alumni associations, or individuals or 
bought with money raised by the schools through plays and entertain- 
ments or by the savings of the practice house group. In many of the 
institutions the girls of the home economics classes have done much to 
lower the cost of furnishings by making such things as curtains, draperies, 
dresser scarfs, and tea towels. 

The selection of the furniture is often done as project work by the home 
economics students themselves. In the practice house at North Caro- 
lina College for Women, the Ellen H. Richards house at Michigan State 
Normal School, the house at the North Dakota Agricultural College, and 
that at Hampton Institute, for example, the home economics classes have 
assisted in the choice and arrangement of furniture. The main object to 
keep in view in furnishing a practice house is obviously to select furni- 
ture which is appropriate, durable, well-built, easy to care for, artistic, 
and easily copied or duplicated by the students and the homemakers in 
the community. 

In considering the building of practice houses the problem of financing 
is always of great importance. The 77 school practice houses here 
studied are operated by universities, normal schools, institutes, and high 
schools. In most instances the money for the construction of the house is 
taken from the regular appropriation or school buildings fund. Occa- 
sionally a school has the good fortune to receive a gift for this purpose. 
The building of practice houses by carpentry classes has been demon- 
strated as a satisfactory way of lowering building costs. 

After the initial cost of the house has been met, very little expenditure 
is necessary by the institution. In most cases much of the expense of 
operation is met by the home economics student group. The average 
amount paid by each girl for room and board in these 77 houses is about 
$3.60 per week. In a few houses, other student and teacher roomers are 
maintained in residence, but although this additional income obtained 
helps to pay the operation costs, it is generally considered advisable to 
keep the group of family size in order that the practice home may be as 
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nearly like a typical home as possible. The houses are usually located on 
school property; therefore, lawns and outside repairs are often looked 
after by the institution. 

A small section of the study has been given over to home economics 
cottages—both with and without laboratories—which do not have a 
student group in residence. 

Of the 57 home economics cottages included in the study 50 are owned 
by the school and 7 are rented. Thirty-seven of these 57 cottages have 
been acquired during the past five years. Twenty-two have been 
planned for home economics cottages and built by the schools—15 of 
them during the past five years. These last five years show a tendency 
toward planning and building cottages rather than acquiring old dwell- 
ings for the purpose. The average cost of the cottages acquired or 
built during and since 1918 is a little over $6,000, exclusive of land. 
This average does not include houses built by students where labor 
costs are low. 

Opinion appears divided as to the relative advantages of cottages 
with laboratories and those of the more typical home type without 
laboratories. Of the 57 cottages, 28 have them and 29 do not. None 
of the cottages in the state of Virginia are built with laboratories while 
all of the Texas cottages have them. Most of the cottages reported 
from Virginia are located in small towns where the cottage without the 
laboratory can well be used. Although cottages with laboratories have 
been considered more practicable in larger communities, almost as many 
without laboratories have been reported in towns of 10,000 population 
or over. 

Several home economics cottages have been built by the boys of the 
schools. An example is the cottage at Brownwood, Texas, built in 1922. 
It is a one-story frame building with living room, dining room, kitchen, 
bedroom, laundry, bath, and two laboratories. Its cost was $3,000. 
The laboratory has a fireplace in order that it may be used as a reception 
room. The Parent-Teachers Association assisted in the furnishing of 
this cottage and it is used for a community center as well as a home 
economics cottage. In Buffalo, New York, the house used by the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of one of the public schools has been built 
- by the boys of the Vocational Department. It is a frame one story 
house with built-in cupboards, medicine cabinets, and broom closet. 
The house at St. Helena Island, South Carolina, was planned and built 
by the students of the Penn Normal and Industrial School for a Better 
Homes Demonstration House in 1924 and later maintained as a home 
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economics cottage for the school. It cost but a little over $1,580. In 
1925, Port Huron, Michigan, carried on a similar project and obtained a 
permanent, well-built cottage for their home economics work, at a cost of 
$4,812. Such methods of building home economics cottages not only 
provide educational projects for the students but greatly reduce building 
costs. 

Although the home economics cottages have increased rapidly during 
the past five years, reports from state supervisors indicate that as yet 
less than 5 per cent of the 6,500 high schools having home economics 
courses have cottages, and the movement still has far to go. 


DEVELOPING LOCAL SOURCES OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The problems of the city’s food supply and its distribution within the 
city cannot be solved separately and alone. They are inseparably 
linked with problems of production, supply, and transportation. Condi- 
tions affecting production, supply, and transportation have changed 
greatly since the war. How long these changed conditions will persist 
no one knows, but they are so real and so important that, for the present, 
indications are toward a modified self-sufficing type of agriculture and 
food supply within a community, rather than toward the great com- 
mercial long-distance type that made such strides during the pre-war 
decade. 

Recognizing our present lack of foreign markets and our present high 
freight rates as significant retarding factors if we continued along our 
usual commercial lines, the Department of Agriculture has devoted 
especial attention during the past two years to a study of the factors 
influencing market demand in domestic markets, especially as expressed 
in consumers’ requirements. Selected cities and their surrounding com- 
munities have been studied to discover in each case the demands of the 
city, present sources of the city’s supplies, and possibilities of adjusting 
neighboring production to meet the demands of the home market town. 
Hearty coéperation has attended all of the work. Sometimes the State 
has asked for the service, sometimes the city has asked for it, and some- 
times the farmers and business men have combined in the request. 
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Food consumption, sources, and distribution in Charleston, West 
Virginia, were studied exhaustively in connection with production and 
marketing methods in its surrounding territory. It was found that the 
existence of freight rates made many years ago, before agricultural 
production in this locality had assumed carlot proportions, favored the 
bringing in of long-distance goods rather than the fresher product grown 
nearby. Lack of a farmers’ public market in the town had also dis- 
couraged the growing of fresh vegetables and fruits in the vicinity. But 
the completion of a hard-surfaced road system in that region, facilitating 
local handling, was tended to increase the local supply of fresh foods and 
was making the need of a farmers’ market keenly felt. “By encouraging 
the local producers to market in Charleston, the consumers in the city 
will obtain access to a fresher, more wholesome supply of fruits and 
vegetables, and some of the returns from the produce will naturally be 
spent with the local merchants; thus the whole community will share the 
benefits,” concludes the state publication based on this survey, “and with 
the establishment of proper marketing facilities in the city, Charleston 
should become the wholesale market for perishables produced all over its 
area.” The state is now planning to continue these studies of the main 
consuming trade areas of West Virginia until all have been included. 

An excellent opportunity for a study of the extent to which a city’s 
demands for farm products are met by local producers was offered by 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, for the area of local supply is clearly defined. 
Altoona is walled in on the west and northwest by the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, and to the south and east the natural boundaries of its contributing 
farm lands are rather evident. 

The distribution facilities of the town, including the curb market, the 
two market houses, the packing plants, the wholesalers and the retailers, 
were analyzed. The railroads and highroads leading into the city were 
studied and all conditions affecting the hauling of foods and farm products 
were noted. The population of the city was analyzed as to numbers, 
growth, nature, and character, countries from which they came, dietary 
habits, nature of employment, and average income. 

Next the agricultural production of the counties immediately surround- 
ing Altoona received attention. More than 250 representative farms 
were studied closely and, by making use of local statistics, gathered over a 
period of years, charts were plotted showing price trends, acreage, yields, 
production, and carlot movements for recent years. 

The published report gave the important facts revealed, pointed out 
the advantages that the local producers in this case were shown to 
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possess by their proximity to market, and stressed the farm enterprises 
that can be expanded profitably in the community to meet the local 
demand. 

The representative coastal plains town, Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
also has a well-defined tributary farming region as it is located near the 
ocean. The town has a curb market in addition to its other distributing 
facilities but its usefulness at present is limited. The information ob- 
tained as a result of the study will facilitate the correlation of local 
production and consumption with a view to capitalizing the natural 
advantages of the territory. The farmers needed such help as they have 
been devoting their efforts largely to the growing of cotton which is now 
badly ravaged by the boll weevil and the town dwellers will benefit as it 
will place within their easy reach a much-needed local supply of fresh 
meats, fruits, and vegetables. 

Atlantic City, another coast town with definite channels of supplies, 
has been surveyed. It is the only town so far studied that has a great 
fluctuating population, although Cheshire County, New Hampshire was 
studied because of the necessity felt of providing for a large summer 
population by summer and of utilizing more distant markets by winter. 
Atlantic City has a surprising number of city markets, yet many of the 
hotels and wholesalers receive their supply of fresh vegetables and fruit 
from Philadelphia markets, where some of the large hotels maintain their 
own buyers to select exactly what they need. Considering these facts, 
the investigators recommended that local farmers grow fewer varieties 
of products and work toward improving their quality. They were also 
advised to study the needs of the consumers they hoped to reach and grow 
just the things they wanted and prepare them as wanted. The hotels’ 
wants and the housekeepers’ wants are entirely different in so far as quan- 
tity, grade, and seasonal demand is concerned. 

Another study was made at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and here the local 
authorities enlisted the further aid of the Department in actually carrying 
out some of the recommendations made. Tulsa is in the midst of plans 
for a city market and is taking other direct steps looking toward improve- 
ment in the food supply and distribution for its population of mushroom 
growth. 

In several of these cases, interest first centered around the public 
market building or square and requests for help came in the form of 
requests for assistance in establishing a city market or in rejuvenating 
and improving the existing market. Cities usually welcome the idea 
of making the study a broader one including the present and probable 
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future demand and the sources of present and future supply for the city. 
As a matter of fact, not even a city market can be planned with any 
certainty of success without an analysis of demand, of existing agencies 
for meeting the demand including chain stores, of the part the market 
will play in the distribution of the foods of the city, and without an 
analysis of the contributing sources of supply in relation to each phase 
of the distribution scheme of the city. Sometimes the need of a city 
market building or square is indicated and sometimes it is not. 

Many other communities have made these studies of town demand 
and local supply and are now outlining readjustments in local farming 
plans and in city facilities that will develop the local market and increase 
the local supply of foods. Lebanon, Pennsylvania, Richmond, Indiana, 
Roanoke, Virginia, and Macon, Georgia, have gone into the subject 
rather exhaustively; Terre Haute, Indiana, Danville, Virginia, and 
Charlotte, North Carolina, have made brief preliminary surveys. Even 
if conditions again swing back to those favoring national sources of food 
supplies, it will always be to the interest of any city to know just what is 
possible in the way of drawing its supplies from its adjacent territory. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Education Bill. The bill to establish a department of education 
which the American Home Economics Association endorsed at its annual 
meeting last August is believed to have better chance of passage in 
Congress than previous similar measures because it has been carefully 
drawn up to avoid certain snags in which they became entangled. As 
it now stands, it provides for the establishment of a Department of 
Education with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. The present 
Bureau of Education is transferred in toto to the new department and will 
have enlarged opportunity for research in the many lines of educational 
effort regarding which we obviously need more specialized knowledge 
than individual states or private agencies can gather. The possibility 
of federal control of education within the states is avoided, unless dis- 
seminating information which may lead to the voluntary adoption of 
better practices is considered control. In this respect the new depart- 
ment will bear much the same relation to education in the United States 
that the Department of Agriculture bears to crop production; as, for 
example, when research in the Bureau of Plant Industry has led to im- 
proved methods of growing grain and fruit. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education is not abolished, as in a 
previous bill, but is maintained within the department, thus maintaining 
that direct contact between the vocational schools and trades, in- 
dustry and agriculture which has from the first been considered one of 
its important functions. 

A new feature likely to gain support from members of Congress and 
federal administrators is the provision for an interdepartmental con- 
ference or council to codrdinate the educational interests of the various 
federal departments. Such a body has been in existence by executive 
order for two years and is generally recognized as the only successful, 
practical means yet found for combining codrdination of effort with 
autonomy of administration. No one would suggest that the educational 
activities of the War Department, for example, should be conducted 
other than by its own officials specially trained and qualified to handle 
them, ror that the educational work of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture s’ ,uld be carried out by others than those whom it employs because 
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of their special fitness and knowledge. It is, however, highly desirable 
that the educational programs of these and other federal departments 
should be consistent one with the other, and that the special resources 
of each department should be at the service of the others when needed, 
and this is what the proposed council is expected to accomplish. It 
must be clearly understood that it is a council of federal officials for a 
limited purpose and not a conference of outside agencies. 

If the proposed department is worth forming, it is worth supporting. 
The proposed bill calls for an annual appropriation of $1,500,000, a sum 
which steers between inefficient niggardliness on the one hand and ex- 
travagance on the other. 

Several important organizations are actively supporting the present 
bill which were not in favor of all the provisions of previous measures. 
Noteworthy among these are the American Council on Education and 
the National Society for Vocational Education. Equally significant is 
the fact that Senator Curtis of Kansas has agreed to introduce it in 
Congress, although he has not been in favor of the earlier bills. His 
reputation as a firm believer in educational progress and as a deter- 
mined fighter make him an exceptionally able advocate, and the fact that 
he has changed from opponent to sponsor is likely to emphasize the 
difference between the earlier bills and this present one. As he said to 
the representatives of the endorsing organizations when they called upon 
him in October, there is still some opposition to overcome. It is up to 
the friends of the measure to inform themselves of its provisions, to 
be ready to answer criticisms, and to tell their representatives in 
Congress that they wish it passed. 

The National Education Association, which has taken the lead in 
drafting the bill, will furnish copies and literature in support of it in 
answer to requests sent to 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Abstracts from Periodicals. The results of scientific research are 
so scattered through periodical literature and official bulletins that it 
takes much time and a well-equipped library tokeep up withthem. The 
teacher, extension or social worker, institution manager, business woman, 
or homemaker finds it almost impossible to stay in touch even with the 
more significant developments in her special field, and yet it is of first 
importance that the person who makes the application of science to 
practical life shall be well informed as to recent discoveries and inter- 
pretations. To help bridge this gap, to act as a sort of middleman be- 
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tween the producers of knowledge in the laboratories and the retailers 
in the classroom, the home bureau, and the family, private or institu- 
tional, the JOURNAL is trying to build up a regular service of abstracts 
from technical and professional periodicals. So far these have been 
largely from the field of nutrition, but textiles, clothing, education, and 
homemaking have occasionally been represented. During 1926 it is 
planned to systematize and enlarge this division of our Books and Peri- 
odicals section so that the phases of home economics in which active 
research is going on may be more regularly and adequately reviewed. 

To prepare this material in the editorial office is obviously out of the 
question at present, and as the JouRNAL has no funds to pay for such 
abstracting, we can obtain it only through the generous cooperation of 
the friends of home economics. For our nutrition abstracts we have for 
a year been indebted to Sybil L. Smith, co-author with Sherman of an 
authoritative handbook on “The Vitamins,” and editor on human 
nutrition for the Experiment Station Record. More recently we have 
arranged with the Textiles and Clothing Division of the Bureau of Home 
Economics for abstracts in its field; Miss O’Brien and the members of 
her staff review the literature for their own use, and turn over to the 
JourRNAL such annotations as are of special interest to its readers. Plans 
are making for similar arrangements with other subjects. 

It takes courage to ask for such help, but the evident value of the 
service makes us bold. We have been so fortunate in the past that we 
have high hopes for the future. Meanwhile the task would be easier 
if readers would send in suggestions as to the types of articles they would 
like to see abstracted. For example, in the wealth of papers on food and 
nutrition. are there any general subjects which should have precedence? 


Extension Literature. Some sort of review of extension literature 
seemed at first glimpse a relatively simple and desirable thing to arrange 
and was blithely discussed with Miss Ward, advisory editor for Exten- 
sion. Unfortunately it was soon apparent that extension publications 
do not lend themselves easily to such a selective process. The Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work was sufficiently interested in the idea to 
draw up a list of state extension publications of the last twelve months 
which seemed likely to be of special interest to JOURNAL readers. In 
it appeared 69 titles under foods and nutrition, 64 under clothing, 20 
under home equipment and furnishings, 10 under home management, 
and 4 under child care and training. Needless to say, they were largely 
local variations of a few themes, and the important phases of the subjects 
treated were of the kind already noted in the JourNAL. 
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Russia as Seen by a Home Economist. Miss Kittredge, who gives 
her impressions of Russia on page 685, hardly needs an introduction to 
home economists. Besides being the author of well-known books on 
homemaking, especially as it is or should be practised in thecrowded 
districts of large cities, she initiated the system of school lunches in the 
elementary schools of New York City and has been closely identified with 
the New York Association of Housekeeping Centres which she founded 
in 1901. Shehashadthesatisfaction of watching her idea of model homes 
as part of domestic science equipment for schools grow until they are found 
in nearly one hundred New York schools. This experience, together with 
her broad sympathy and open mindedness, have qualified her as an 
exceptionally good observer of school and general living conditions. 

Her journey to Russia was made in October and November, 1924, in 
company with Dr. Alice Hamilton, professor of industrial medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School, who had been invited by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to make a study of industrial diseases. Most of Miss Kittredge’s 
time was spent in Moscow, but she travelled a thousand miles by rail 
across Russia from east to west, stopping at many towns and villages 
by the way. One wishes that more visitors to that little-understood 
country viewed it with her kindly curiosity and fair mindedness and 
wrote of it afterwards with as little taint of propaganda, pro or con. 


A Text for Golden Rule Sunday. A few lines from “Renascence” 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay suggest the fate awaiting two types of home 
economists and other mortals: 


The world stands out on either side 
No wider than the heart is wide. 
Above the world is stretched the sky 
No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 
Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two 

And let the face of God shine through. 
But East and West will pinch the heart 
That cannot keep them pushed apart; 
And he whose soul is flat—the sky 
Will cave in on him by and by. 


The horizons in home economics have been pushed farther and farther 
until now we perceive that East is West; and those whose souls are wide, 
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watch the signs that point in almost every land to real progress in the 
profession of homemaking. 

“The Association pledges its sympathy and support, as far as pos- 
sible, to the work of the Near East Relief.”’ So runs a resolution adopted 
by the American Home Economics Association last August. Good 
home economists see clearly the significance of Golden Rule Sunday, cele- 
brated this year on December 7, the day on which the relief agencies in the 
Near East join in asking the whole world to eat the same sort of a meal 
which they provide for their thousands of refuges. Allsortsofinteresting 
information and suggestions can be obtained from the headquarters of 
the Near East Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and charm- 
ing examples of their native handicrafts made by the refugees can be 
purchased at any time from Near East Industries at the same address. 

Miss Ethel Stilz has just gone to represent us at Constantinople 
Woman’s College, that great point of vantage where she will have an 
opportunity to help, not only many individuals, but also national move- 
ments. She will perhaps meet those fine women, native and American, 
in the Near East Relief who are so splendidly helping the girls in or- 
phanages not only to gain skill in the arts which their mothers knew, 
but also to preserve the traditions of a home life which these children 
never really knew. It is hoped that the little Homemaking Manual! 
which was prepared last spring to meet present conditions in the Near 
East, and which is now printed in modern Greek, may prove of enough 
help in the orphanages and other schools to be translated into other 
languages. 

The letters and reports of the Near East Relief (see page 721) are full 
of interest to home economists with their accounts of all kinds of work 
from rug weaving to jam making which the girls of all ages are learning. 

Think of more than fifty nations observing Golden Rule Sunday on 
December 6! Who has a better opportunity than the home economics 
teacher if her heart is wide, to interest American girls in Near East 
children? And shall we stop there? Just beyond the Near East is the 
Far East and before we know it, we have returned to California! 

The JourNAL is our best friend for the collection of the facts about 
foreign work such as we think of as home economics. And when we get 
them, let us disseminate them so that there may be no danger that the 
sky will cave in on us by and by! 

Epa Lorp DEMAREST, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


1 JOURNAL OF Home Economics, April, 1925, p. 219, and May, 1925, p. 286. 
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Ellen H. Richards Day. The JouRNAL or Home Economics cannot 
let December 3 go by without paying tribute to the far-sighted woman 
who founded home economics as we understand it to-day. We rejoice 
that the Ellen H. Richards Fellowship is again serving to join her name 
with the research which she prized so highly, and that this year’s holder, 
Lita Bane, is one who has not a little of Mrs. Richards’ broad vision and 
large-heartedness. We also rejoice that the American Home Economics 
Association has taken up the work of completing the Ellen H. Richards 
Memorial Fund, and we hope that the message which Miss Winchell 
brings from the trustees (page 715), will inspire many younger home 
economists to join Mrs. Richards’ personal friends in this suitable and 
productive memorial. 


Officers and Committees, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A few additions and corrections should be made to the lists 
published at the end of the October JouRNAL. 

The persons presenting the petition for a standing committee on 
student clubs were appointed such a committee. The names are: Clara 
Miller, Oregon State College, chairman; Gladys Prunty, Ella Fay 
McCue, Lois G. Jackman, Leonore Avery, Josephine Morris, Agnes 
Freyer, Edith Comstock. 

Ella J. Rose, of the division of home economics, University of Min- 
nesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota, has been appointed 
secretary of the Education Section in the place of Frances Kelley, who 
was elected at San Francisco but finds herself unable to serve. 

The secretary of the Extension Section is Gladys Stillman, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, instead of Mary Stillwell of Nevada. 

Bess M. Rowe, chairman of the Home Economics in Business Section, 
should be addressed in care of The Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The permanent address of Mrs. Alice P. Norton, chairman of the 
International Committee, is 53 Crescent Street, Northampton, 


Massachusetts. 














OPEN FORUM 


In Honor of Ellen H. Richards. It was a lucky day for the Amer- 
ican home when Ellen H. Richards turned her great womanly heart, her 
sane judgment, and her keen research ability upon the solution of some 
of its problems. A homemaker herself, Mrs. Richards grasped the sig- 
nificance of the need for intelligent simplification of homemaking proc- 
esses; and her scientific and economic interest and technique rendered 
her peculiarly capable of serving the home through these fields of re- 
search with vision and accuracy. 

Mrs. Richards the homemaker, scientist, and economist, therefore, 
will always be associated in our thoughts with the founding of the home 
economics movement in America. Since her death in 1911 her birthday, 
December 3, has been honored by many colleges, schools, and clubs. It 
may fittingly be termed Home Economics Day as well as Ellen H. 
Richards Day. It offers an appropriate opportunity for all men and 
women concerned with the improvement of the individual through better 
homes to pause long enough to “square” their plans, purposes, and 
activities with the ideals set forth by Mrs. Richards; and to check their 
points of view and methods of work with hers. Of few individuals con- 
cerned with social problems can it be said that they are sufficiently 
dynamic and forward-looking to serve asa “check” after their passing. 
Although social and economic changes have taken place, and the home 
must respond to these changes, nevertheless the writings of Mrs. Richards 
abound in prophetic statements which still justify their use as texts in 
progressive home economics education. 

Mrs. Richards’ research work contributed extensively to the promo- 
tion of sanitary science and vital economics in the home and the com- 
munity. The scientific method in social and educational aspects of 
home economics was less well developed. Appreciation of the need in 
these fields, and the technique and facilities for pursuing such research 
are of more recent origin. The passage of the Purnell Act which proves 
federal aid for research in the land grant colleges is stimulating a de- 
mand for trained workers which exceeds the supply. 

The time is ripe for the home economics world to insure an increasing 
number of women adequately prepared to continue the work so ably 
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begun by Mrs. Richards. Fortunately, in 1914, the American Home 
Economics Association established the Ellen H. Richards Memorial 
Fund to promote those interests and activities in which she was so vitally 
concerned. Its Council at that time set $25,000 as the ultimate goal. 
Among the first trustees of the fund are some of the many friends who say 
of Mrs. Richards that she inspired them to enter what has since become 
their life work. This first board consisted of Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel, 
Frederick B. Pratt, Robert H. Richards, Marion Talbot, Isabel Bevier, 
Mrs. Annie Dewey, C. F. Langworthy, Frances Stern, Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Charles W. Dabney, Edna Rich, James J. Walsh. 

By resolution of the Council of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on October 24, 1914, it was decided that the Board of Trustees 
would serve in an advisory capacity in the expenditure of the income of 
the Fund, the money actually to be expended under the direction of the 
Association. The Fund at the present time amounts to about eight thou- 
sand dollars. During the World War the attempt to complete the Fund 
was interrupted. Since the close of the War, the Association has been 
concerned to secure the office of executive secretary. This has been 
achieved; and the time has come to renew our efforts to raise this Fund— 
the only source of financial aid within the power of the Association to 
grant to those whodesire to pursue graduate study in research. 

At the meeting of the Association in San Francisco last summer, 
authority was given to the trustees of the Ellen H. Richards Fund to 
develop plans for reaching the original goal. It is the plan of the trustees 
to appoint a committee to formulate plans for raising this Fund during 
the coming year. To old friends of Mrs. Richards the privilege of sub- 
scribing will be one manifestaton of “keeping the faith.” To those who 
were not so fortunate as to know her personally, she is known by her 
works and this will be an opportunity for them to demonstrate their 
appreciation of her contribution to home economics, and to become a 
friend and co-laborer. 

Although the committee has not yet begun its work, the trustees would 
suggest the keeping of Ellen H. Richards Day, December 3, by home 
economics clubs in schools, colleges, women’s clubs, and other organiza- 
tions whose purpose is the improvement of homes. 

In many communities will be found men and women who knew Mrs. 
Richards and will be able to tell, as only friends can, of her radiant 
personality, her great vision, and her superior ability to analyze a problem 
to work out its solution. For communities that cannot boast of such a 
friend, “The Life of Ellen H. Richards,” written by Caroline L. Hunt, 
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and published by Whitcomb and Barrows, 1912, will stir the interest and 
enthusiasm so that the reader, laying down the book, will want to tell 
the story to the members of the home economics club or the home eco- 
nomics section of a woman’s club. 

A report of opportunities for the woman trained in research methods 
in home economics and its related fields may serve to stimulate the in- 
terest of someone interested in graduate study. 

It is hoped that as a feature of this celebration of Mrs. Richards’ 
birthday, the various groups will conceive of some plan for sending a 
contribution to the Fund. 

It was with a sense of sincere appreciation that a letter was received 
not long ago from the chairman of the home economics section of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs requesting information concerning 
the Fund and the use of the income. The trustees are encouraged to 
formulate plans which will provide opportunity for all home economics 
workers and friends to share in continuing the work so ably initiated by 
Mrs. Richards. 

Let’s carry on! 

Cora M. WINCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Place of Home Economics in the Curriculum.' Home 
economics is a fundamental subject. Probably it meets the needs of 
more young people in the high schools than any other subject except 
English. The state program of education aims to train every member 
of the community to serve himself and his community in the best way 
possible and to enjoy life while so serving. Such training must begin in 
the home, and therefore any influence which tends to elevate the home 
will at the same time promote this program of education for citizenship. 

Three types of intelligence have been recognized: (1) the academic 
type which works best with symbols, and is concerned in the learning of 
such subjects as mathematics, science, languages; (2) the mechanical 
type which works best with tools, such as for example those used by the 
skilled housewife; and (3) the social type which works best with people. 

Home economics makes its appeal to all three of these types now, 
although at one time it concerned itself chiefly with the second. The 


1 Summary of paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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introduction of this subject into the schools was difficult because in the 
beginning girls were not welcome in the schools, and a subject offered 
chiefly to girls was therefore viewed with distrust. In the last ten years 
the content of the home economics courses has been strengthened and 
enriched so that it now appeals to the girl of academic intelligence as 
well as to the others. 

In California there are now enrolled in full-time vocational home 
economics courses about six hundred girls, in part-time vocational classes 
about thirteen thousand, and there are enrolled at some time in the gen- 
eral elective courses of the regular academic type ninety to one hundred 
per cent of all girls who graduate from the high schools. In addition 
there are part-time day and evening classes for mature women. 

The material taught in all these classes is concerned with more than 
food and clothing manipulations. The new meaning of the home as the 
recreational and social center in which the leisure time of the family must 
be properly used gives to the development of home economics a new and 
inspiring direction. 

Wirt C. Woop, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, California. 


A Textile Laboratory from the Inside.' Why is there need for 
textile-testing laboratories? What does such a laboratory do? To 
answer these questions it is necessary to go back a little into history. 

The textile industry is one of the oldest, but it has been one of the 
slowest to develop scientifically. Centuries ago, when each family 
produced and gathered its own fibers, did its own spinning and weaving, 
made its own clothing, fabrics were a matter of family pride; there was 
no reason for stinting, saving time, imitating, or deceiving. But as large 
communities developed and division of labor became necessary the 
factory supplanted the household in the production of fabrics and clothes. 
Many machines and new methods of manufacture were introduced, 
and from this time on the personal pride in the making of materials was 
largely replaced by the interest in speed and cost of production. 

Then followed a long period of little progress. There was no incentive 
to resort to research or to use scientific methods, for natural fibers were 
plentiful and comparatively cheap, dyes were abundant, skilled labor was 
easily obtained, and labor costs were low. 


1 Presented at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association, San 
Francisco, August, 1925. 
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During the past few years all these conditions have changed. The 
demand for fabrics has enormously increased while the supplies of natural 
fibers, particularly during and since the war, have decreased. Also, at 
the beginning of the war we suddenly found ourselves without dyes, 
skilled labor became scarce, labor costs high, and all these factors greatly 
increased the cost of manufacture and the cost of merchandise to the 
consumer. To meet these changed conditions and still attempt to 
supply the public demand for low-priced goods, and to meet the keen 
competition in the markets as well, the strictest economy and efficiency 
in manufacture became essential. Economy and efficiency spell science. 
At last scientific methods became of paramount importance in the textile 
field, so the chemist and the physicist stepped in. 

What are the results, so far, from scientific efforts? More fibers of 
better quality are being produced. New natural fibers are being studied 
to determine their manufacturing value. A chemically manufactured 
fiber, artificial silk, has reached a phenomenal commercial success, the 
amount of artificial silk manufactured last year having been greater than 
that of raw silk produced. More clever machines for utilizing all grades 
of fibers and waste and for simplifying tedious processes have been 
invented and put into the mills. Better chemical methods for bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing fabrics, and for recovering used wool have been 
devised. Then, too, a well-organized American dye industry has been 
developed. Whereas we had no dye industry previous to the war, we 
are now making the best and fastest colors. American dyes are in no 
way inferior to foreign dyes, as this season’s multicolored fabrics testify. 

Other far-reaching results of scientific effort are the tremendous 
speeding up of industries and the consequent keen market competition. 
This has again been met by the scientist’s ability to imitate a good prod- 
uct with a cheaper one. He mixes and finishes fibers so cleverly that 
you cannot always tell by appearance whether you are buying floor 
sweepings or good fibers; linen or mercerized cotton; ten per cent or fifty 
per cent wool; rabbit fur, muskrat, or seal; a fabric of good or poor wear- 
ing quality. He is making the formerly rare, beautiful things so common 
that we almost scorn them. He is also making us slaves to things. 

The present keen business competition together with these clever 
manufacturing methods are making it difficult for manufacturers to 
compete in the markets and for the retailer to know the true character 
and value of the goods he is buying and selling. The only way he can 
know is by testing. Whence the need for the textile laboratory. 

There are two types of textile laboratories, the mill or factory labora- 
tory, and the commercial or retail merchant’s laboratory. 
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The mill laboratory determines and controls the quality of raw fibers 
and chemicals used in the weaving, bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
processes; it improves and finds cheaper and shorter methods of manu- 
facture; it tests the quality of the finished product. 

The retailer's laboratory is maintained for quite other purposes. The 
retailer purchases all kinds and qualities of goods from many sources 
and through varying channels, and he must obtain the best values for 
his money. Under present-day conditions he cannot entirely depend 
upon sight and feel to judge his goods, but he can rely upon laboratory 
tests. 

The retailer's laboratory checks manufacturers’ claims for the con- 
struction or composition of their products, for their efficiency and uses. 
The average manufacturer is honest in his claims, but he frequently 
exaggerates; his goods often pass through so many hands before reaching 
the retailer that his original claims are lost sight of or distorted. 

The laboratory aids the buyers by making analytical comparisons of 
similar merchandise from different manufacturers in order to determine 
the best product to buy from the standpoint of quality, for price is not 
necessarily a true basis for accurate quality comparisons. The labora- 
tory compares the quality of the delivered goods with the quality of the 
original samples from which the goods were ordered. Its analysis of 
fabrics furnishes a basis for correct catalogue or advertising descriptions 
and for guarantees. To solve the many problems, the textile chemist 
uses a great variety of microscopical, physical and chemical tests. 
The microscope and photomicrographs enable him to distinguish the 
characteristic structures of animal and vegetable fibers. Clever ma- 
chines determine the tearing, bursting, and breaking strengths of fabrics, 
the twist of their yarns, their wearing quality and fastness to light; 
these tests involve the consideration and accurate measurement of 
many physical factors, such as time, temperature, humidity, tension, 
pressure, speed, and elasticity. Chemical analysis determines the 
composition of fabrics, the chemicals used for finishing, sizing, and 
weighting, the fastness of dyes and manner of cleaning fabrics. 

Interest in textile research and standardization is developing rapidly, 
_ and many manufacturing, retail, and educational associations are work- 
ing for better methods of manufacture and honest merchandising. 

ELIZABETH WEIRICK, 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago. 
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The Near East Adopts Home Economics. The reports and letters 
of Near East Relief workers are full of really thrilling examples of the part 
played by what we call home economics in the stupendous task of rescue 
and education among the almost countless masses of homeless orphans. 
To bring home to JouRNAL readers the close connection between Golden 
Rule Sunday and the home economics cause, we cannot do better than 
to print a few excerpts. 


High up on one of the Lebanon hills looking out over the blue Mediterranean 
is a group of Syrian and Armenian orphan girls busy at the housewife’s favorite 
task of making jam and marmalade. They are experts at the job. Sidon 
Hilltop orphanage, maintained by the Near East Relief, has made a name for 
itself as a factory of the most delicious conserves and they feel in honor bound 
to maintain its prestige. Their fingers fly so fast at peeling and cutting that 
it has not been thought necessary to install machinery to do that part of the 
work although orange marmalade is turned out by the ton and other products 
by the hundredweight. 

The recipe used is Finnish, and the kitchen is constantly trying new recipes 
sent from every part of the world by visitors to the orphanage. 

Apricot jam is another favorite. Native damsons and small green plums are 
snappy both preserved and as jam; cherries and quinces alone and in combina- 
tion with other fruits, peaches sweet, pickled, and spiced, lemon marmalade 
to which a savory tang is given by the skin, seasoned watermelon rind for 
serving with meat courses, piccalilli, pickled walnuts, and spiced tomatoes make 
up the list turned out by the skillful hands of these young girls. Their simple 
equipment consists of three large kettles about 30 inches in diameter and 20 
inches deep, each set over a charcoal fire. Sugar is imported from Bulgaria 
and glass jars—the delight of local buyers—from America. 

The skill of these little girls in making so well such a variety of preserves 
means much more than the earning of an addition to the orphanage 
funds. . . . . They know very well, however, that when they are sixteen 
they must earn their own living. Every one of them is learning to be a capable 
housewife competent to take any sort of household position. When to their 
general knowledge is added the specialized knowledge of what may be done with 
the local fruits, these youngsters have an assured means of self-support. 


At the Ghazir orphanage, perched on a lofty hill to the north of Beirut, 
the older girls are carrying on a rug industry of some extent and importance. 
Crafts run in families in the Near East and most of these girls come from a line 
of weavers. They take pride in preserving the ancient patterns. 

Economically, they are trying out a living scheme that seems to be working 
well. The 125 girls have an eight hour day for which they are paid 2} cents 
per thousand knots. They tie 10,000 knots a day. Out of this wage they 
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turn over $3 a month to a housekeeper who charges them pro rata for rent, 
food, and all other housekeeping expenses. So good a financier is she that their 
living costs them only from $2 to $2.36 per month. 


The cow has been removed from the living-room in Armenia. At least in 
those model cottages where the older Near East Relief orphan girls are putting 
into actual use what they have learned about hygiene and sanitation and whole- 
some cooking and careful baby-tending. It seems a bit unfriendly to turn poor 
Bossy into her own stable without human companionship, and certainly it 
deprives the house of its chief heating apparatus. Still, the orphanage girls 
have become thoroughly converted to these strange American ideas. They see 
what practising them has done for the wretched, bedraggled children who 
entered the orphanages, ill and ignorant, and they are eager to hand on their 
knowledge to the village women. 


At the Américan University in Beirut is a group of Near East Relief 
ex-orphan boys who are working their way through and who are carrying 
on a cooperative housekeeping arrangement of theirown. A report says: 


Two Armenian boys in the Sophomore class of the School of Arts and Science 
have been managing an Armenian Students Cooperative Club this year. 
They borrowed from me money enough to pay in advance the rent on a four- 
room house. They hired a woman and daughter to live there and cook, wash 
dishes, sew, and be a general ‘Mairik’ for them. One of the boys receives half 
his expenses for his services in acting as buyer for the Club. From various 
corners they collected boxes, a table, lamps, etc., and have thus provided a 
rough and ready equipment for the Club. They have been making a practice 
of inviting different teachers and friends once in so often to eat a simple meal 
with them. Usually after supper with guests, or on Sundays, they get out 
flutes and violins and have a fine time singing hymns, songs, and playing other 
varieties of music. Each month they make a payment to me on the rent, so 
that by the end of the year it will be paid up. At a time when board in the 
restaurant costs ten to twelve Syrian pounds per person per month, it has cost 
them about five poundseach. The total for room, board, and laundry amounts 
to around seven to eight Syrian pounds a month. In my five years here I have 
seen no more significant development in student life than the attainment of 
these eight boys in governing and managing themselves. This is familiar to 
American students, but it is an entirely new story out here. 
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Food Buying and Our Markets. By Day 
Monroe and LENORE MONROE STRATTON. 
Boston: M. Barrows & Co., 1925, pp. 
321. $2.75. 

This book divides into two parts, for, as 
the authors state, it aims to give house- 
keepers a more thorough understanding 
of our marketing machinery and to provide 
a short cut to knowledge regarding wise 
Chapters 1 to 15 give 
information; 


buying of food. 
background principles and 
chapters 16 to 27 give specific instructions 
on how to buy. Fora textbook, these two 
parts are probably equally valuable and 
probably belong together, but there is 
danger that the more isolated practical 
reader, the housekeeper, will concentrate 
on the last half in her effort to learn exactly 
how to do. This would be more than 
unfortunate for the need of the knowledge 
and understanding that the first half can 
convey is urgent and widespread. She who 
would have instructions without reasons 
and understanding will not aid much in 
improving the conditions under which she 
lives, buys, and feeds her family. 

Housekeepers may be tempted to devote 
their attention to the last half but it is the 
first half that will be welcomed by every 
liberal-minded, practical economist and 
student of current questions who is for- 
tunate enough to read it. For here is the 
piece of work that has long been needed— 
a statement of the principles that underlie 
present-day marketing and a description 
and analysis of our marketing machinery 
as it exists, with the reasons and the results, 
actually written from the buying consumer’s 
viewpoint. 

This interpretation and viewpoint con- 
stitute the authors’ very definite contribu- 
tion to the subject. There may not be 
much in the text of this half of the book 
that is really new, save the pointed and 
instructive results of investigations con- 


ducted by the senior author when teaching 
food marketing at Teachers College, but 
the method of approach and statement is 
new and that is what we have needed. 
To think these things through from the 
consumer’s standpoint when nearly every 
adequate study regarding them has been 
conducted from the other viewpoint is 
no small task, as previous attempts to 
interpret adequately mere phases of these 
subjects for the buying consumer have 
clearly indicated. 

The sane, thoroughly-informed reasoning 
of this book places many groups in debt to 
the authors. Their statement of the farm- 
ers’ case both in regard to conditions of 
farming and the adequacy of the marketing 
machinery is exceedingly fair. Their pene- 
trating comments on the evils of over- 
production and the need for adjustment 
of production to demand are doubly valuable 
for occurring in a consumer text. Their 
unbiased judgment that the marketing 
machinery is meeting the needs of the 
consumer rather more adequately than it 
is meeting the needs of the farmer will do 
more good here than in an agricultural book. 
The middleman and the cold storage opera- 
tor receive the same fair-minded considera- 
tion. 

Straight thinking persists through to 
detailed phases of the subject. This ac- 
curate distinction between grading and 
standardization is often lacking in other 
texts. The between grading 
and branding is equally fortunate. The 
fact that grade is not a matter of nutrition 
is one that many growers of good “seconds” 
should feel grateful for having emphasized 
as should housekeepers who want the best 
practical returns for a certain outlay of 
money. The distinction between tele- 
phoning orders for graded or branded 
staples and orders for perishables is one 
of many examples that might be cited as 
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correctives to the usual shibboleths that pass 
current for wisdom in marketing matters. 

Federal aids to marketing are woven into 
the very fabric of the book as they should 
be, for in most of the industries this aid 
has now become an inherent part of the 
machinery. Yet for those who may miss 
this element that permeates the whole, 
there is a quick and appreciative survey 
of what the Federal government has done 
to aid farms and markets, with a farsighted 
reference to the advantages in “‘our present 
governmental attitude of aiding through 
laws, regulations, education, and research.” 

Bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
outline extensive further reading and the 
references are drawn from wide sources— 
scientific, legal, and popular. The Ques- 
tions for Investigation and Study, following 
each chapter, are so drafted that they could 
turn any reader’s home and community 
into a valuable laboratory and demon- 
stration field. The volume is well indexed 
except that the authorities quoted in the 
text are not entered. 

The academic viewpoint is here, and so 
is the practical, and the result is a happy 
one both for the student and for the general 
reader. The style is brisk, concise, and to 
the point. Not a page drags. 

Since reprints and revisions may be 
rather confidently predicted for the book, 
a few points for further consideration may 
be in order. The case against the farmers’ 
market (p. 24) is dismissed with rather 
surprising brevity. Investigators who have 
devoted much time, thought, and study 
to the subject feel that many more con- 
siderations must enter before decision for 
or against can be reached, and the factors 
to be considered usually differ in each 
specific case. At least an entry in the 
following bibliography of one of the publi- 
cations built on the results of these investi- 
gations might be wise. An item in the 
bibliography following the discussion of 
pure food laws apparently belongs in either 
the previous or the following reading list. 
The forms of the side headings are a little 
troublesome. It is a bit disconcerting, on 


the first page, to find one that is topical and 
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one that is a sentence necessary in the 
structure of the paragraph, and the same 
variation occurs throughout the volume. 
The academic reader who disregards head- 
lines can never know when to disregard 
these, while the devotee of modern makeup 
is frequently brought up with a jerk when 
she attempts to read by means of the head- 
lines. Their frequency, however, will 
facilitate teaching and use for quick reference 
and the book seems unusually free from 
typographical errors. 

For both rhetorical and practical effec- 
tiveness one might wish that the chapter 
“Improvements in Marketing” that con- 
cludes the first half of the volume might 
somehow be the summarizing chapter of the 
book. Probably no more worthy lesson 
is to be found in the whole text than the 
authors’ conclusion here given: “‘To solve 
the problem we must know more about 
marketing, more about actual costs before 
we generalize on possible economies; more 
about methods now in use and exactly how 
they function before we sweepingly elimi- 
nate them in words. There is need for 
widespread education among consumers, 
farmers, and the market men themselves. 

. Probably the greatest need of 
all is for an understanding on the part of the 
housewife as to what services she is re- 
ceiving and a realization that these are 
costly.” This is the book that we have 
been waiting for to take an active direct 
part in bringing about that understanding 
and that realization. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. By E. 
V.McCottum and Nina Smovronps. Third 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1925, pp. 675. $4.25. 

That knowledge in the field of nutrition 
is making rapid strides is emphasized when 
the third and revised edition of this most 
interesting book appears three years after 
the second edition. In general the same 
subjects have been treated; the first three 
chapters give a brief review of some of 
the general aspects of nutritional investiga~ 
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tions and their interpretations to about 
1918; chapters five to eight trace the prog- 
ress in our knowledge of proteins; the 
next two deal with dietary properties of 
individual foodstuffs and with a vegetarian 
diet. Dietary deficiency diseases, animal 
experimentation for vitamin research and 
for mineral metabolism, especially that of 
calcium, are discussed with an authorita- 
tiveness of investigators constantly at work 
in these fields. Separate chapters have 
been added dealing with iodin deficiency 
and goiter and with the relation of diet to 
resistance to disease as shown by the results 
of animal experiments and by the condition 
of peoples who have been on restricted diets 
for years. The chapter on the dietary habits 
of man in different parts of the world and 
their relation to physical well-being has 
been enlarged and will be found intensely 
interesting by general readers as well as 
nutritionists. 

This book is written for the student of 
nutrition, much of the subject matter 
being treated from an historical standpoint 
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with references to the literature. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is appended. The 


authors give as their objective the writing 
of “a comprehensive treatise on nutrition.” 
Naturally because of their own special 
interests some phases are discussed in de- 
tail while others of perhaps equal signifi- 
cance, but possibly less striking, are scarcely 
more than mentioned. For instance, in 
bringing out the requirements of an ade- 
quate diet, the subject matter on proteins, 
vitamins, and minerals has been revised 
up to the date of publication, but carbo- 
hydrates, fat, and energy metabolism in 
general are treated as problems of the 
past. However, limited to a book of 
convenient size a choice of material was 
necessary. In its third edition, “The 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition” establishes 
itself even more firmly as one of the few 
outstanding texts on the science of nutri- 
tion. 
LauRA McLAUGHLIN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


An Educational Ambassador to the Near 
East. The Story of Mary Milis Patrick 
and an American College in the Orient. 
By Hester DONALDSON JENKINS. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1925, pp. 
314. $2.50. 

A biography of Mary Mills Patrick which 
is at the same time a history of Constanti- 
nople College, the institution which she 
founded and of which she was president 
from 1876 to 1924; written by a friend of 
Dr. Patrick, herself formerly a member of 
the faculty of the College, and exceptionally 
familiar with conditions in the Near East; 
gives a vivid picture of the College, the 
many different types among its students, 
and the part it and they have played in the 
social and educational development of 
women in the Near East. Of especial 
interest and timeliness for home economics 
clubs and others interested in Constanti- 
nople College and the home economics 
work aided by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Foundations of Method. By WttitamM 
Hearp Kuiipatrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 383. $2.00. 
A discussion, in informal dialogue form, 

of the principles upon which method in 

general may be founded; gives special 
attention to attitudes and habits, learning 
results held to have been too much over- 

looked; based on a course offered for a 

number of years at Teachers College, 

Columbia University, and including chapters 

previously published in the Journal of 

Educational Research. 


American Arts Coliege. By FREDERICK J. 
Ketty. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925, pp. 198. $2.00. 

The report of a limited survey made with 
the aid of a subvention from the Common- 
wealth Fund under the direction of a sub- 
committee of its educational research com- 
mittee; concentrates attention upon the 
curricula, methods of teaching, and extra. 
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curricular activities of students in a dozen 
selected colleges, including state, city, and 
privately endowed institutions; summarizes 
the facts gathered under the general heads 
of college aims, courses, and curricula, edu- 
cational guidance of students, methods of 
teaching, measuring achievements of stud- 
ents, extra-curricular life, and needed re- 
search; makes no pretence at conclusive 
results, but contributes significant facts on 
the place and purpose of the liberal arts 
college in our educational scheme. 


By Wm. S. 
Macmillan 


Essentials of Healthful Living. 
SADLER. New York: The 
Co., 1925, pp. 481. $3.50. 
A volume by a progressive Chicago physi- 

cian well-known as a writer on medical 
subjects for laymen; brings together in 
readable and sometimes picturesque lan- 
guage such facts from present-day knowledge 
of physiology, psychology, and medicine as 
the writer thinks an ordinary person should 
have for the intelligent practice of hygiene; 
sufficiently long to allow discussion of ob- 
scure or controversial points; convenient 
for reference. 


The Culture of the Abdomen. The cure of 
obesity and constipation. By F. A. Hornt- 
BROOK. Preface by Srr WILLIAM ARBU- 
THNOT LANE. Second edition. New 
York: William Wood and Co., 1925, pp. 
63. $2.25. 

Sex and Exercise. A study of the sex func- 
tion in women and its relation to exercise. 
By Ettte A. Rout (Mrs. F. A. Hornt- 
BROOK). Foreword A. C. Haddon. New 
York: William Wood and Co., 1925, pp. 
97. $2.25. 

Companion volumes based on the idea 
that disuse of the abdominal muscles, par- 
ticularly those of the pelvic floor, is often an 
important factor in constipation, certain 
types of abdominal obesity, and other 
prevalent disorders of sedentary life. The 


‘first book, by a professional athlete and 
masseur, describes a system of simple 
abdominal exercises worked out largely from 
observation of Polynesian and other primi- 
tive dancers, and found by the author to 
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be corrective of the ailments mentioned. 
The second book applies the theory more 
specifically to the physiological functions 
of women and suggests adaptation of the 
exercises for their use. Both volumes are 
well printed and illustrated. 


The Pre-School Age. A mother’s guide to 
a child’s occupation. By MINNIE WATSON 
Kamm. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1925, pp. 216. $1.50 net. 

A discussion of the toys and games best 
suited to very young children; bases the 
selection of types considered especially 
desirable at different ages on earlier work 
rather than on such recent studies of child 
development as those of Gesell or Baldwin; 
gives a selected bibliography of literature 
on Froebel, Montessori, and general child 
study; illustrated by interesting pictures of 
rattles, dolls, toy animals, and other play- 
things from ancient Troy, Egypt, Pompeii, 
and American Indian remains. 


Birth Control: Facts and Responsibilities. 
Edited by Aportr Meyer. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
1925, pp. 157. $3.00. 

A symposium of opinions on various 
aspects of the subject as presented at the 
Baltimore and Chicago Conferences on 
Birth Control, 1923, with an introduction 
by the editor, director of the psychiatric 
clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital. Ex- 
cept for a 40-page article by Margaret 
Sanger on “The need of birth control in 
America” the twelve papers are brief, in- 
formal discussions by authorities on special 
phases of the subject: the economic prob- 
lems arising from growth of world popula- 
tion by Raymond Pearl, E. A. Ross, and 
E. M. East; religious aspects by Rabbi 
C. A. Rubenstein; questions of public health 
and social welfare by Herbert Adolphus 
Miller, Ross McC. Chapman, and Reynold 
A. Spaeth; biological problems by C. C. 
Little and L. J. Cole; and the social worker’s 
viewpoint by Eleanor Rowland Wembridge. 
A sane and interesting volume. (N.B. The 
point of view of the American Medical 
Association is shown in the article by Dickin- 
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son and Pierson in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association for October 10,1925 
and its accompanying references and dis- 
cussion.— EDITOR.) 


Lysistrata or Woman’s Future and Future 
Woman. By ANTHONY M. LuDOvVICI. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925, 
pp. 110. $1.00. 

Hypatia or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Dora RusseLtt (Mrs. BERTRAND Rus- 
SELL). New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1925, pp. 81. $1.00. 

Companion volumes in a popular series, 
representing two sides of the question of 
feminism. “Lysistrata” (a name borrowed 
from Aristophanes) takes the attitude that 
woman, while competent to carry on the 
careers to which she has so far been at- 
tracted, finds her fullest satisfaction not in 
activities like those of man but under cir- 
cumstances which allow for the complete 
exercise of the functions of her sex, a theory 
more efiectively presented in the author’s 
earlier and longer book, “Woman: A Vin- 
dication.” ‘“Hypatia” insists with much 
verve on the injustice of the traditional 
attitude of men to women and maintains 
that the freedom demanded and obtained 
by modern feminists in social and sexual 
relations makes happier women and better 
mothers. Two stimulating and often amus- 
ing discussions, which, however, like nearly 
all on similar themes, seem often to be 
carried by personal bias beyond the real 
evidence presented. 

Practical Book of Home Repairs. By 
CHELSEA FRASER. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1925, pp. 378. $2.50 net. 
A convenient reference book by a well- 

known instructor in manual training, who 

believes that the most useful manual train- 
ing in the ordinary school is “a program 
of simplified varied mechanical practices 
such as one meets up with in the mainte- 
nance of the average household,” and who 
hopes that by “popularizing industry in 
the home by Dad, Mother, Johnnie, and 

Sister Sue” the book may aid manual 

training in the grades to find its true office; 
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gives sensible directions for all kinds of 
household repairs, from plumbing to up- 
holstery, wall-papering, and concrete work. 


Homemakers’ Questions and Answers. By 
Henrietta C. Peasopy. Revised edi- 
tion. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1921, pp. 162. $1.00. 

A handbook first published in 1918 in 
which the editor of the Readers’ Service of 
the House Beautiful Magazine brings to- 
gether answers to some of the questions 
most frequently asked by laymen about 
building, remodelling, decorating, and fur- 
nishing houses, and developing their grounds 
and gardens; arranged in question and 
answer form with topics grouped under 
general heads, and well-indexed; represents 
the point of view of the family of com- 
fortable means and cultivated taste. 


Hooked Rugs and How to Make Them. By 
AnNA M. Latse Puiturrs. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 154. $2.00. 
Apparently the first book devoted to a 

recently-revived and popular craft; by the 
enthusiastic owner of a well-known collec- 
tion. Traces the antecedents, probable 
origins, and production of early American 
specimens, with the later development of 
the craft and the significance of different 
designs; discusses the place of such rugs 
and their care under present conditions; 
describes the materials and processes used 
in making them for home use or for sale, 
including different methods of hooking 
and shapes of rugs, and gives brief chapters 
on braided, woven, knitted, and corcheted 
rag rugs. Illustrated from photographs 
of characteristic specimens. 


The American Renaissance. By THEODORE 
M. Drttaway and SHERRILL WHITON. 
(Includes a Manual for Teachers and a 
separate portfolio of plates.) New York: 
Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., 1925, pp. 
155; 13 plates and chart. $2.00 complete. 
$1.00, manual only. Special prices on 
extra plates ordered in quantity. 
Material for a course in art appreciation 

for high schools and colleges based on Ameri- 
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can arts and crafts from 1607 to 1814. The 
plates include 115 excellent black-and- 
white reproductions from photographs of 
authentic houses, interiors, furniture, dec- 
orations, textiles, and other furnishings, 
and contemporary portraits; grouped on 
large sheets for convenience in cutting up 
for note-book work. The well printed 
Manual gives a summary of the general 
subject and more detailed discussion of 
special features brought out by the various 
pictures. Helpful in the study of manners 
and customs as well as of art and craftsman- 
ship. Extra copies of any or all plates may 
be purchased for class use. 


Design Plates. By Sara E. Conoon. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1925, 12 plates in paper 
envelope, $0.35. 

A collection of black-and-white printed 
designs intended to furnish reference 
material definite enough for use by large 
classes in decorative design. Two plates 
of naturalistic floral designs are followed 
by four showing their modifications in 
conventionalization; one plate each is de- 
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voted to designing triangular, rectangular, 
square, and circular units; and two indicate 
the development of units into surface, border, 
and corner designs. 


The Tragedy of Waste. By Stuart Cuase. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 
pp. 296. $2.50. 


Country Life in South China: the Sociology 
of Familism. Vol. I: Phenix Village, 
Kwantung, China. By DAnrteEL Harri- 
son Kup II. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925, pp. 
367. $3.50. 


Art in Home Economics: A Bibliography. 


By Marion E. Ciark and others. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Home Economics 
Series, Katharine Blunt, Editor. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
pp. 66. $1.00, postage extra. 


Art in Every Day Life. By HARRIET AND 
Vetta GoL”psTeEIN. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 465. $3.50. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES 


Contributed by the division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Hibbert, H. Structure of cellulose. Amer. 
Dyestuff Reporter. 1925, 14: 41. 
General discussion of recent work on the 
structure of cellulose and its bearing on the 
manufacture, composition, and properties 


of various types of artificial silk. 


Clements, E. S.; Firsching, J. A.; Hamlin, 
C. H. Properties of artificial silk. Tex- 
tile World, 1925, 67: 2979-2980. Abs. 


in J. Text. Inst., 1925, 16: A221. 

Based on U. S. Bureau of Standards Re- 
port; discusses manufacture of each of four 
standard types of artificial silk and means 
of identification, appearance under the 


microscope, twist, hygroscopicity, break- 
ing load, and methods of determining 


denier size. 


Shearer, A. B. Viscose manufacture. 
1925. Text. Merc., 1925, 72: 344. 
A review of the manufacture, characteris- 
tics, and uses of viscose silk. 


Unique properties of ramie. Text. Rec., 
1925, 43: 87. Abs. in J. Text. Inst., 
1925, 16: A218. 

Ramie, obtained from a non-stinging 
thistle-like perennial, is suitable for the 
manufacture of hygienic hosiery and for 
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blending with medium-quality linen in piece 
goods. It offers great resistance to heat, 
imparts non-shrinking properties to woolen 
goods, and has good wearing and washing 
qualities. 


The “Khua-piat”: a textile plant of Laos 
(Indo-China). Bull. Econ., 1922, 25: 472. 
Abs. in J. Text. Inst., 1925, 16: A218. 
A general article describing the fiber and 

its preparation. It is described as more 
dificult to prepare than ramie but is pre- 
ferred to this by natives because it offers 
great resistance to rotting, fishing nets of 
khua-piat fiber being said to last three 
times as long as those of ramie. 


Trotman. Unshrinkable wool and woolen 
material. Abs. in J. Text. Inst., 1925, 
16: A207. 


Discusses U. S. Patent 1,522,555, a 30- 
45 minutes treatment of hypochlorous 
acid containing approximately 0.5 per cent of 
available chlorine per weight of wool. 


Adderley, Albert, and Oxley A. E. The 
lustre of yarns, and fabrics. J. Text. 
Inst., 1925, 16: T167. 

Discusses the regularity of differently 
mercerized doubled yarns, an improved 
photometric method of measuring their 
lustre, and applications of the photometric 
method to fabrics; shows a large series of 
curves. 


Woodhouse, T., and Dalgity, G. Tensile 
strength of textile fabrics; the apparent 
and actual. Text. Mfr. 1925, 51: 122. 
Abs. in J. Text. Inst., 1925, 16: A211. 

A review of the causes of irregularity in 
cloth-breaking tensions of different test 
pieces. 


Sodium silicate as a detergent. 1924. Rev. 
Chim. Ind., 1924, 266. Abs. in J. Text. 
Inst., 1925, 16: A203. 

In washing with ordinary sodium silicate 
the bleaching effect is due to calcium and 
magnesium silicates which result in hard sur- 
face after drying. One per cent alkaline 
silicate is highly injurious, and 0.1 to 0.04 
per cent quite sufficient. The author recom- 
mends crystalline mono-silicate which at 
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one per cent concentration is not harmful 
even at the boiling point and leaves the 
goods soft and lustrous. 


Chapin, R. M. 
ing detergent efficiencies of. 
Ind. Eng. Chem., 1925, 17: 461. 
A test for the relative deflocculating or 

detergent efficiencies of soaps is based upon 
the observation that when dilute soap 
solutions are shaken with powdered flake 
graphite in presence of air the appearance 
of a white band at the lower boundary of the 
froth indicates the presence of an excess of 
soap. The graphite is standardized against 
an ammonium palmitate solution containing 
sufficient excess of ammonia to insure maxi- 
mum detergent power. A table showing 
the results of typical analysis is given. 


Soaps: Tests for compar- 
1925. J. 


Massey, R. E. History of cotton. 1923. 
Reprint from Sudan Notes and Records, 
1923, 6: 231. Abs. in J. Text. Inst., 
1925, 16: A190. 

Short note on early history of cotton in 
Egypt and the Sudan. The earliest literary 
reference to cotton for textiles is said to be 
that given by Herodotus, about 450 B.C., 
and the first good description of plant that 
given by Theophrastus a century and a 
half later. 


Burroughs, G. C. Man’s greatest inven- 
tion, clothing. The Clothing Trade Jour., 
1925, 25: 290. 

One of a series of articles dealing with 
costume design; discusses the Hanoverian 
period; well illustrated. 


U. S. Tariff Commission. Tariff informa- 
tion surveys on the articles in paragraph 
1213 of the Tariff Act of 1922 and related 
articles in other paragraphs. Artificial 
silk. Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1925. 15¢. 

Contains a general description of arti- 
ficial silk, a discussion of its nomenclature, 
uses, properties, and the present status of 
the industry, also lists of the artificial silk 
producers of the world and tables showing 
world production for the last few years. 
Other related cellulose products are included. 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Humidity Controlin Residences. Philip 
Drinker of the Harvard School of Public 
Health, in an article in the American 
Journal of Public Health for August, cites 
interesting data on the air of private houses, 
including figures for absorption by different 
materials, and gives illustrations of two 
types of humidifiers worked by electricity. 


Hot Air Comfort. The development of 
our house-heating methods, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, are discussed 
from the point of view of practical hygiene 
by Dr. Thomas Hubbard of Toledo in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for October 3, 1925. 


Stockings. Six pairs of stockings a year 
for every person in the United States is the 
number manufactured here according to 
statistics quoted in the Science News Letter. 
Of the fifty-six million pairs turned out in 
June, 1925, not quite 30 per cent were 
silk, and a little over 40 per cent were 
cotton. 


In the Days of Multicaulis. Picturesque 
facts and a sketch of an old hand-throwing 
machine from the days of the famous silk 
boom of eighty-odd years ago have been 
brought together from a collection of old 
pamphlets belonging to the Silk Association 
of America and appear in The Silkworm 
for September. 


Laces and Textiles. [Illustrated notes on 
old French laces and on medieval textiles 
appeared in the September Builetin of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York), 
those on textiles including an interesting 
discussion of the origin of their designs and 
the predominance of Chinese influence. 


Reclamation of Gasoline in Dry Cleaning. 
The processes most in use by the industry 
are discussed in U. S. Bureau of Standards 
Technologic Paper No. 280, by C. C. Hub- 
bard, and a rapid and economical one is 
recommended and described 


in detail. 


The paper may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 5 cents a copy. 


New York Health Movies. Five short 
health films are loaned without charge in 
New York State by the State Department 
of Health. They are said to be suitable 
for general use and might be included in 
local theatre programs. 


Sociology Reading List. The American 
Library Association has announced the 
publication of the eighth list in its series, 
“Reading with a Purpose.” It is “Sociol- 
ogy and Social Problems,” by Howard W. 
Odum, University of North Carolina, and 
includes brief popular notations of the sub- 
ject and recommends seven non-technical 
books said to make a “balanced ration.” 
Copies may be purchased for 50 cents each 
in cloth or 35 cents in paper from the As- 
sociation, 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Nursery School in an Infant Asylum. St. 
Ann’s Infant Asylum in Cleveland has 
worked out methods by which the usual 
dangers of institutional life for little children 
are said to be greatly lessened. An article 
in the Survey for September 15 tells how 
the little babies receive individual care 
such as would be given in a hospital, and 
how a nursery school provides the runa- 
bouts with an opportunity for normal con- 
tacts with other children. 


Maternity and Infant Welfare. The 
results of the administration of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act from November 1921, to 
July, 1924, are summarized in Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 146. The effect 
is said to have been to enlarge and improve 
the work of state, local, and private agencies, 
to increase public demand for skilled super- 
vision of mothers during pregnancy and 
during and following confinement and for 
educating mothers in infant care, and to 
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stimulate the medical and nursing profes- 
sions in meeting these demands. Copies 
may be obtained on application to the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Popularizing Proper Nutrition in Czecho- 
Slovakia. According to the correspondent 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, a new monthly in Prague, 
Nutrition is devoted to popularizing the 
economic and hygienic aspects of nutrition, 
and is part of a concerted movement toward 
the scientific management of national nutri- 
tion, a movement inaugurated by the gift 
made to the nation by President Masaryck 
for an institute of food research. The 
new journal is edited by Dr. Charles Driml, 
a Johns Hopkins student who has developed 
the bureau for popular health education in 
Prague. 


Home Baking. This is the title of 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1450, by Charlotte 
Chatfield of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, which 
supersedes Farmers Bulletin 1136, Baking 
in the Home. The 14-page pamphlet dis- 
cusses different flours, meals, and other 
baking materials, measurements, yeast 
breads, quick breads, cakes, cookies, and 
pastry, and gives 28 recipes and tables of 
proportions of ingredients for various types 
of quick breads, cakes, and cookies. The 
bulletin is distributed free on request to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Training of Parents. The October issue 
of Child Study includes an article on “The 
Training of Parents” by Helen A. Story 
in which are listed college, universities, 
special institutions, and public school sys- 
tems giving instructions for parenthood. 


Music and Youth. The first issue of this 
monthly magazine, pioneer in the field of 
musical appreciation for children, appeared 
in October. Its first two numbers told 
about such things as the make-up of the 
orchestra, the history of the violin, how 
to write down a “musical story” of one’s 
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making, lives of famous musicians, the 
hymns of the Pilgrim fathers, the nature of 
sound—all in simple language with clear 
illustrations. There are also special pages 
for those who sing or play the piano or 
violin. The publishers are Evans Brothers, 
33 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The Nation’s Health. With the August 
issue Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow of Yale retired 
as active editor, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Frank L. Rector, well-known in the field 
of industrial hygiene. Mrs. Susa P. Moore 
remains a managing editor. There is a 
consultant editorial broard, of which Dr. 
Winslow is an active member. 


The Woman Citizen. Beginning with the 
issue of October 3, this magazine became a 
monthly instead of an every-other-weekly, 
with increased size and enlarged scope. 


Women in German Universities. Ac- 
cording to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, of the total 68,827 students enrolled 
in German universities, 7,474 are women; 
in the technical schools they make up 400 
out of a total of 23,057. 


Cleanliness in Upholstery. The com- 
parative amounts of dirt removed by 
vacuum cleaners from different upholstery 
materials in closed automobiles is shown 
in an article by Dr. Allen Rogers of Pratt 
Institute in The Nation’s Health for July. 
Leather and imitation leathers proved less 
permeable by dirt than any other fabrics 
tested, and large amounts of dirt were 
removed from ordinary woven fabrics. 
Frequent vacuum cleaning of such uphostery 
is recommended for sanitary reasons as 
well as appearance and thrift. 


History of Color Terms. The history, 
nature, uses, and color names of the hue 
purple are given in the September number 
of Color News, a quarterly publication of 
the Munsell Research Laboratory, 10 
East Franklin Street, Baltimore. Other hues 
will be taken up in later issues. 
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Waiters, WagesandTips. The wage scales 
adopted by a waiters’ union in San Francisco 
are given in the Monthly Labor Review for 
September and indicate a difference of 
about 30 per cent, or roughly 25 cents an 
hour, in the rates for men employed in 
restaurants where tips are customary and 
similar ones in which they are not given. 


Mementoes of Lavoisier. An account 
by Dr. Graham Lusk of his recent visit to 
the home of Lavoisier’s great-grandnephew 
near Puy-de-Déme, which appeared in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for October 17 makes delightful reading 
for those interested in the history of physi- 
ology, especially of metabolism, or in Count 
Rumford, who was a friend of Lavoisier 
and married the talented Madame Lavoisier 
after her former husband had been put to 
death during the French Revolution. 


Social Survey of a Chinese Village. 
American methods were used by students 
of Shanghai College (Brown-in-China) in 
a study of a village of 300 inhabitants 
seven miles from Shanghai. A summary of 
the report in the Monthly Labor Review for 
August says that spinning, weaving, and 
pounding grain in stone vessels were prac- 
tised in nearly every house, and that most 
of the clothes and shoes worn were made at 
home. The women did field work and three 
of them walked three miles to a cotton mill 
where they worked for twelve hours a 
day. 


Fashion and Disease. In the days of 
wasp waists “green sickness” or chlorosis 
was a common ailment of women, often 
attributed to tight lacing. That having 
disappeared with corsets a new disease is 
attracting attention in several European 
countries, one described in the American 
Journal of Public Health for September as 
a “chronic indurative erythema of the 
legs of girls and young women... 
There is a feeling of cold, pain, pressure, 
parasthesia, or a sense of weight. Both 


legs are affected as a rule, and the condition 
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is seen mostly between the ages of 14 and 
20 years. It is most troublesome in the 
cold season. . . . It has been suggested 
that the cause of the disease is the lack of 
protection of the lower legs, which is now so 
common, there being no skirts to cover them 
and thin silk stockings being often the only 
covering. . . . One may well ask why 
the disease is not even more common. . . .” 


Leather Exhibit. The Newark (New 
Jersey) Museum has recently opened a 
three-month exhibit showing all phases of 
the leather industry, from mounted speci- 
mens and general information about the 
animals used for hides or skins through old 
and new processes and machinery to finished 
products. The Museum News speaks of the 
exhibit as likely to make clear “something 
of the intricate details and fine art of 
leather making and the wide range of its 
usefulness.” 


A Prize Doll’s House. The Women’s 
Institute in East Bridgeford, Nottingham- 
shire, won the prize offered by the English 
Federation of Women’s Institutes for the 
best doll’s house made out of a li-cwt. 
sugar box with extra wood allowed for 
roof and partitions, and containing kitchen, 
living room, bedrooms, and nursery, the 
house and all its furnishings to be home- 
made. The picture given in Home and 
Country for August shows a to-scale equip- 
ment, complete to pictures, china, and 
kiddy-coop. 


Needlecraft in English Schools. Many 
English teachers who have introduced 
simple decorative stitches early in the sewing 
ing courses are persuaded that substituting 
this for part of the time spent on plain 
stitches and garment construction has the 
double advantage of really interesting the 
younger girls in sewing and of giving their 
natural artistic impulse a permanently 
valuable mode of expression. Several 
teachers give testimony on the subject in 
Education for July 24, 1925. 
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KINDRED INTERESTS 


Western States Extension Conference. 
At the regional conference of the eleven 
western states held at Pullman, Washing- 
ton, November 8 to 12, one day was de- 
voted to the home management project. 
Each state reported on what had been done 
up to the present, and Madge J. Reese 
summed up “Ten years of home manage- 
ment extension work in the United States.” 
Other special topics considered were ‘‘Kit- 
chen improvement contests” by Blanche 
L. Lee, Montana; “Home furnishing” 
by Ethelyn Dodson, California; “Room 
improvement clubs” by Gladys Gallup, 
Washington; “Rural engineering problems 
as applied to the home”’ by Paul V. Maris, 
Oregon; and “The contribution of the farm 
to family life’ by H. M. Dixon, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Omicron Nu. The meeting of the execu- 
tive committee was held in Seattle, August 
24 and 25. The following national officers 
were present: Genevieve Fisher, presi- 
dent; Margaret Ahlborn, secretary; Zelta 
Fieke Rodenwold, treasurer; Marion S. 
Van Liew, editor. Among the business 
was laying plans for the eighth conclave 
which is to meet with Theta chapter 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, and about which 
definite announcement will be made later. 

Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association. The winter meet- 
ing is to be held in Washington, D. C., 
February 21 to 25. Hotel accommodations 
are said to be already nearly all taken. 

National League of Women Voters. 
The 1926 convention is to be held in St. 
Louis, April 14 to 21. 

American Institute of Baking. The es- 
tablishment of a department of nutritional 
education has been made possible by the 
gift of $100,000 from the Robert Boyd 


Ward Fund, Inc., to commemorate the long 
connection of Robert Boyd Ward with the 
baking industry. The announcement of 
the gift was a feature of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association in 
Bufialo September 15 to 18, and reasons for 
devoting it to such a department were sum- 
marized as follows: “The need has long been 
felt to impress more closely not only the 
baking industry itself but also housewives, 
teachers of home economics, child welfare 
workers, and indeed the medical and dental 
professions, with the increasing importance 
of the nutritional value of foodstuffs.” 

Metric Association. A successful sum- 
mer meeting was held at the Lake Placid 
Club last July, and another similar meeting 
is scheduled there for July 9 and 10, 1926. 
All interested in the adoption of the metric 
system will be welcome and are invited to 
communicate with the Metric Association, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Dental Association. The place 
of oral hygiene in the general health pro- 
gram was a prominent idea at the annual 
meeting at Louisville, Kentucky, September 
21 to 25. It appeared not only in the 
meetings of the section of mouth hygiene 
and preventive dentistry but in the ad- 
dresses at two general sessions, and at an 
international luncheon at which the work of 
the Council on Mouth Hygiene was discussed. 

Junior Achievement Hall. In connec- 
tion with the annual Junior Achievement 
Camp held by the Eastern States League at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in September, 
there was dedicated a new $100,000 build- 
ing, the gift of Mr. Horace A. Moses. It is 
a two-story brick and stone structure, 72 
feet long and 230 feet wide, located in the 
Eastern States Fair grounds and containing 
workshops, exhibit space, auditorium, and 
dormitories for three hundred girls and as 
many boys. 
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U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. Edna 
Clark, formerly of the University of Chicago 
and more recently from the research staff 
of Towa State College of Agriculture, has 
been appointed associate specialist in the 
economics division, and will give her atten- 
tion at once to the analysis of data on cloth- 
ing expenditures collected from several 
thousand farm families as a part of the 
standard of living studies conducted jointly 
by the Bureaus of Agricultural Economics 
and Home Economics. 

Another appointment to the economics 
staff is Mrs. Laura C. Brossard, a junior 
specialist. She will help in the analysis 
and interpretation of the records showing 
expenditure of time in housework which 
homemakers all over the United States are 
sending in to the Bureau. Mrs. Brossard 
is a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and has studied at Utah College of Agricul- 
ture and George Washington University. 

Maud Campbell, a graduate of Iowa 
State College of Agriculture, takes the place 
in the division of textiles and clothing of 
Margaret Bostian, who resigned to accept 
a position in a private school in St. Louis. 

Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls. 
This organization, formerly at 118 East 
24th Street, New York City, has recently 
moved to 336 East 19th Street. Its pur- 
pose is to study the problem girl from the 
point of view of her working life and totry 
to make her a constructive instead of pos- 
sibly a destructive social and economic 
factor in her community. It maintains a 
placement bureau under the direction of 
Emily T. Burr, and its various committees 
carry on research work of high character, 
much of it under well-known specialists. 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. 
Mary E. Murphy, acting director since the 
death of Mrs. Ira Couch Wood, has recently 
been made director of the fund, the head- 
quarters of which are at 848 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


Red Cross Nutrition Director. Marietta 


Eichelberger, formerly of the University 
of Kentucky and more recently of Chicago 
University, from which she received the 
degree of Ph.D. in September, has been 
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appointed assistant director of the nutrition 
service in the midwestern district, with 
headquarters at St. Louis. 

Visiting Teachers. The Commonwealth 
Fund has completed three-year demonstra- 
tions of the work of visiting teachers in ten 
representative cities, and as a result all 
ten are embodying it in their public school 
systems. Twenty other demonstrations are 
still underway, some of them in county 
school organizations. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Education Association The 
annual meeting was held in St. Paul, 
November 5 to 7. The home economics 
section held an all-day session on the 
sixth, with general meetings in the morn- 
ing, a luncheon, and in the afternoon round 
table meetings. The main topic was 
“Attacking home economics teaching from 
the general education standpoint.” 

University of Minnesota. The following 
new members have been elected to the 
home economics staff: Dr. Margaret Chaney 
and Nora Iddings from Chicago, who take 
the work of Miss Biester and Miss Phelps 
who are spending a year at Yale University; 
Agnes Douglass and Mrs. Ilg, who teach 
related art in the absence of Harriet and 
Vetta Goldstein, now on a tour around the 
world; Ella J. Rose, Louise Landis, and 
Muriel McFarland, of the teacher training 
staff; Ethel Gorham and Adella Eppel, 
of the textile and clothing section. 

Kathleen Dietrich, Caroline Little, and 
Beatrice Olson are newly elected part-time 
teachers on the college staff. 

Iva Sell spent this summer traveling in 
Europe. 

Institute of Child Welfare. Dr. John 
E. Anderson of Yale University has been 
chosen as the director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare which is being developed at 
the University of Minnesota. This enter- 
prise will include an infants’ home and a 
nursery school, and the object is to study 
behavior of children up to five years old. 
Various departments, including education, 
psychology, sociology, and home economics, 
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will be active in the development of the 
institute. Margaret Wood has been chosen 
head of the nursery school, with Adelia 
Boynton and Marjorie Walker as assist- 
ants. Miss Goodenough, formerly con- 
nected with the behavior clinic in Minne- 
apolis, is also a member of the staff. 

Teacher Training Conference. A group 
of twenty-three people from Wisconsin and 
Minnesota especially interested in training 
home economics teachers met at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on September 21 for 
a three-day conference. Mabel B. Camp- 
bell, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, led the discussions on the “Prob- 
lems in supervising studeat teaching.” 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri, Department of 
Home Economics. Jessie A. Cline, as- 
sociate professor, is acting chairman of the 
department. 

Gertrude Heinrici, of the division of 
design, has been transferred to the school 
of fine arts. Lynn Ray Howard has been 
elected to succeed her. 

Nina Reilly, who has left the clothing 
department to study at the University of 
Chicago, has been succeeded by Mildred 
Briggs, who received her master’s degree at 
Ames last year. 

Mary L. Klingner, of the education 
division, is spending a year’s leave of ab- 
sence studying at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Louise Keller is taking 
Miss Klingner’s place. 

Eva Mae Davis is research instructor in 
home economics in place of Laurel E. Davis, 
who is teaching in the Women’s College, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 

Vocational Home Economics in Day 
Schools. Eight new home economics de- 
partments in high schools qualified for 
vocational home economics this year. 

The itinerant teacher training has now 
become a recognized part of the vocational 
program in Missouri. Lila M. Welch, of 
the education division at the University, 
will continue to devote approximately one- 
half of her time to this work. 
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MONTANA 


Montana State College. Florence Fall- 
gatter has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Florence Wagner 
has assumed the combined position of 
teacher trainer in home economics at the 
college and state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics. Jessie Richardson, who recently 
completed the work for her Ph.D. at the 
University of Minnesota, is starting the 
home economics research under the Purnell 
Act. 

Work has begun on the new women’s 
building which is to house the departments 
of home economics and art. 

Agnes Hutchison, of the State College 
staff, spent twelve weeks in study at the 
University of Chicago this summer. 

Keturah Tibbles was the official repre- 
sentative of the Montana State College 
Home Economics Club at the San Francisco 
meeting. Other Montana representatives 
were Gladys Branegan, alternate councilor, 
Blanche Lee, secretary of the homemakers 
section, Inez LaBossier, Pearl Swanson, 
Suzane Thompson, all of Bozeman, and 
Mrs. Lucy Cartlick of Helena. 

Alice Graham, ’25 was awarded a scholar- 
ship at the Merrill-Palmer School of De- 
troit, where she has spent the fall quarter. 
In January Miss Graham goes to Rochester, 
Minnesota, as student dietitian. 

Doris Phillips, ’25, is student dietitian in 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 

Farm Women’s Vacation Camps. Mrs. 
Mignon Quaw was recreational director for 
the series of seven camps held last summer. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. The seventh 
annual conference of home economics 
teachers in day schools was held in Lincoln 
August 31 to September 2. The aims, set 
up after correspondence and conference 
with teachers, were to develop phases 
of work introduced at the sixth annual 
conference, to continue the study of meth- 
ods, and to present subject matter for 
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special problems of homemaking education 
in the high schools. Birdie Vorhies, state 
supervisor of home economics, was assisted 
in the conference work by Mr. C. A. Fulmer, 
director of vocational education. Mr. W. 
H. Launcelot, head of vocational education 
at Ames, Iowa, Beulah Coon and Bess 
Steele of Nebraska University, and several 
teachers who had done outstanding work 
in the high schools of the State: Katherine 
Dorrance Henninger, Alta Chrisman, Helen 
Young, Mary Foster, Leola Ickman, Hester 
Clark. 

Margaret Fedde, chairman of the home 
economics department, spent the summer 
traveling in Europe. 

Edna Benson, head of the design division 
of the home economics department, studied 
at the Parson’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts in Paris last summer. 

Helen Halm of the vocational education 
department, and Maurine Nall, head of the 
department of institution management, have 
resigned their positions and were married 
in October. 

May C. Frank, formerly of Spokane, is in 
charge of the University home management 
house during Ruth Staples’ absence. 

Jane Hinkley, who received her master’s 
degree at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia last June, is now a member of the 
vocational educatioa staff. 

Arabella Livingston, connected with the 
University for several years, has resigned 
to study osteopathy in Kirksville. 

Greta Gray, the author of “House and 
Home,” is doing research work in home 
management. 

Mildred Holts, who received her bache- 
lor’s degree here, and who had a year’s 
graduate work in institution management 
at the University of Washington, is now in 
charge of institution management. 

Ruby Simpson, Ella Cushman, and Mrs. 
True Jack Colbert are new members of the 
members of the home economic staff. 

Alma Fritchoff, a member of the home 
economics faculty for the past three years, 
is at Oregon Agricultural College. 

Beulah Coon taught at the University 
of Minnesota last summer. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The first meeting of the season on 
September 24 was arranged by the home- 
makers section of which Mrs. Stephen 
Roblin is chairman. Members of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
and the household economics departments 
of the National Civic Federation and 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were guests. After greetings from Mrs. 
Jessie C. Eastham, the new president, S. 
Agnes Donham gave a brief report of the 
San Francisco meeting. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Richard Board- 
man and Mrs. Patterson of the board of 
directors of Scientific Housekeeping, Inc. 
Through its contract between employer 
and employee, its job analysis and its 
training school, Scientific Housekeeping 
is promoting uniform standards among 
employers, a truly professional spirit among 
employees, and kitchens built on principles 
of efficiency. Following the lecture and 
question period was an informal reception. 

A special effort is being made to secure 
graded memberships in the American Home 
Economics Association by printing an ex- 
planation of the plan on the dues slips. 


NEW MEXICO 


Red Cross Nutrition Work Among In- 
dians. Lucy G. Swift and a trained nurse 
are stationed together at Domingo in an 
Indian Pueblo for the initial venture of the 
Red Cross in nutrition and homemaking 
work among Indians. 


NEW YORK 


Cornell University. Fifty-three students 
composed the first class to graduate from 
the newly designated College of Home 
Economics. Eight of these were men and 
forty-five were women. 

All home demonstration agents in New 
York state assembled at the college for 
the annual August conference of extension 
workers. A number of interesting meetings 
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were held with the farm bureau agents, 
discussing ways in which the farm and 
home bureaus could help each other. Con- 
tinuing last year’s plan, the conference was 
followed by training schools for the home 
demonstration agents. These give a week 
of intensive work on the different projects 
to be undertaken during the year, includ- 
ing new subject matter, organization, and 
methods of presentation. Agents, assist- 
ant agents, and county leaders attend the 
work on the projects to be taken up in their 
individual counties. After the training 
schools are over they return to their coun- 
ties and hold local leader training schools 
before the year’s work begins. 

Junior field days for boys and girls in 
the junior extension projects were held at 
Cornell June 24 to 27. The home econom- 
ics work took up the healthy girl and the 
well-dressed girl under the direction of Erma 
Hollen and Dora Sonnenday, nutrition 
specialists, and Ola Day and Hazel Spencer, 
junior extension specialists. The program 
included talks on building and measuring 
health, how to dress well, and the expres- 
sion of personality in dress. Girl scouts 
acted as models and an interesting demon- 
stration of suitable clothing for school 
girls was given. An exhibit of homemade 
and ready-made clothing, comparing cost, 
appearance and durability, attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

The nursery school (see article in Novem- 
ber JouRNAL) is now established in a house 
of its own which stands on the campus 
not far from the college building and which 
is equipped to care for all the work in child 
training. All the rooms to be used by the 
children are fitted with child-size furniture, 
lockers, toy shelves, and bathroom equip- 
ment. The officers of the director and her 
assistants are on the second floor. 

Moving pictures of Edna May and 
Mary Jane, the most recent of the practice 
house babies, were shown at the home 
economics senior breakfast at which the 
staff entertained the seniors. The June 
issue of the Home Economics Reminder, 
a child training number, was distributed 
at the breakfast. 
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In recognition of their child welfare 
work in Belgium, Flora Rose and Martha 
Van Rensselaer, co-directors of the College 
of Home Economics, have been made 
Chevaliers of the Order of the Crown by 
the King of Belgium. 

Professor Beulah Blackmore, head of the 
department of clothing and textiles, who is 
taking a sabbatical year, spent part of her 
summer at Lord and Taylor’s in New York 
City for practice in salesmanship, part at 
Miss Grace Cornell’s art school in Maine, 
and is now at Mrs Prince’s School of Sales- 
manship in Boston. Ruth Scott of the 
clothing department was with her in Maine. 

Professor Helen Monsch, head of the 
foods and nutrition department, is also 
taking sabbatical leave; she is traveling in 
Europe and has visited a number of hospi- 
tals there. 

Dr. Nellie Perkins, who is in charge of 
the child training work, spent the time 
between the end of the summer session and 
the beginning of the fall term studying 
nursery school methods in England and 
Scotland. 

State Teachers’ Conference, Girls’ Part 
Time Schools. The first state conference 
for teachers of the girls’ work in the part- 
time schools of New York state, held at 
Syracuse, June 30 to July 2, under the 
supervision of Treva E. Kaufiman, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
was attended by more than one hundred 
teachers and commercial and _ industrial 
workers from all sections of the state. The 
needs of the part-time girl formed the 
principle theme of the discussions, which 
proved so helpful that it was voted to form 
a tentative organization to arrange other 
similar meetings and to further a program 
of work for part-time girls. 

Herald Tribune Institute. The central 
information booth at the Woman’s Activi- 
ties Exhibit, Hotel Commodore, New York, 
September 21 to 25, was occupied by the 
Institute and served as a general head- 
quarters for all who were interested in 
housekeeping problems. 

Recipe Contest. Senator Copeland, 
Katharine Fisher of Good Housekeeping 
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Institute, and Florence Brobeck of the 
Herald-Tribune Institute, were judges in 
a recent recipe contest conducted by the 
Restaurant Owners’ Association of New 
York. Fifteen dishes were tested—three 
each of chicken fricassee, hash, vegetable 
plates, filet of sole, and corned beef and 
cabbage. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Minot October 
28 and 29. The organization of student 
clubs is to be stressed this year and it is 
expected that many clubs will be reported 
by the first of January. 

A home economics round table was con- 
ducted during the annual meeting of the 
southwestern division of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Dickinson October 15 and 
16. 

Vocational Home Economics. Seventeen 
high schools are on the list of those approved 
for Smith-Hughes aid in 1925-26. The in- 
creasing interest in vocational home eco- 
nomics, indicated by the number of schools 
applying for approval, is most gratifying, 
but somewhat disconcerting because of 
lack of funds. 

The state course of study has been re- 
vised and will be ready for distribution at 
an early date. 

State Agricultural College. Dean Alba 
Bales spent the summer studying at Colum- 
bia University. Elvira Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of foods and nu- 
trition, studied at the University of Chicago. 
Constance Leeby, instructor of foods for 
the past two years, is studying at Columbia 
University. The home economics faculty 
has been increased by the addition of 
Dorothy Hatch, a graduate of Columbia 
University, who will have charge of the 
related art, and Frances Bailey, Chicago 
University, who will direct the teacher- 
training work. 

University of North Dakota. Marian 
Stephenson, who spent the past year study- 
ing in Paris, has returned to her work as 
assistant professor of home economics in 
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the clothing department. Jessie Scott, who 
filled her place here last year, is now a 
member of the home economics staff at the 
University of Washington. Grace Linder, 
formerly of Colorado, takes Charlotte Hal- 
grim’s place as head of the department. 


OHIO 


Ohio State University. The nursery 
school, opened in the spring of 1925 as a 
laboratory for home economics students 
in child care, was reopened in October for 
the current year. 

Hazel Huston is director of teacher im- 
provement in the place of Ida Patterson 
who returned to her former teaching posi- 
tion at Athens, Ohio. 

Succeeding Miriam Hawkins, who re- 
signed to become home management exten- 
sion specialist in Montana, Joyce Syler 
began work as home demonstration agent 
in Mahoning County on August 1. 

Nancy Folsom of Huron County, the 
first home demonstration agent to be granted 
six months leave for study, is at Columbia 
University. Rossie Greer is carrying on 
the home demonstration work in her ab- 
sence. Lucy Folsom, ’25,a sister of Nancy, 
has been a home demonstration agent in 
Madison County since July. 

Maybelle Cornell resigned from the home 
economics department to marry Mr. Robert 
Taliaferro and is to live at Beechwood, 
Upper Darby Station, Philadelphia. Alta 
Kizer, home demonstration agent of War- 
ren County, Ohio, takes her place on the 
resident staff, while Miss Kizer is succeeded 
by Nellie Watts of Pennsylvania. 

Henrietta Gromme, formerly in the 
teacher training department, married Ben- 
nett Hinkley last summer and lives at Los 
Angeles. 

Edna Callahan, clothing specialist, left 
the extension department October 1 for 
six months study at the University of 
Chicago. 

Henrietta Wahlenmaier, who studied at 
Leland Stanford last year, is now critic 
teacher at Reynoldsburg, Ohio. 
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OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma. The special 
Mothercraft Conference held during the 
week July 20 to 24, under the joint auspices 
of the University department of home 
economics and the State Department of 
vocational education, provided instruction 
and help for mothercraft teachers and 
acquainted school authorities and women’s 
organization with the mothercraft program. 
Besides teachers, there are present represen- 
tatives of study groups from Ardmore, 
Tulsa, and Oklahoma City, and of such 
organizations as the State Parent-Teacher 
Association, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, cooperative Extension Work, and 
the Bureau of Maternity and Infancy. 
Methods of teaching mothers’ classes in 
child training were discussed each day by 
Alice M. Loomis; mental hygiene in the 
training of the pre-school child by Clara I. 
Crowe; and the play life of the child by 
Louise Shields, director of the pre-school 
nursery at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. Each afternoon there 
were round table discussions of organi- 
zation problems, teaching materials, and 
specific subject matter. 

Mothercraft instruction is given to 
mothers as a part of the adult education 
program conducted by the public school 
system with the cooperation of the home 
economics division of the State department 
of vocational education. There were special 
teachers in eight cities during the past 
school year, with a total enrollment of 
2,442 women. 


OREGON 


Oregon Agricultural College. The de- 
partments of the School of Home Economics 
united in putting on a project, ‘““The house 
of health” at the state fair. The house, 
of English cottage type with latticed win- 
dows and boxes of blooming plants, was 
painted in attractive colors. The interior 
was furnished like a living room with chairs 
enough to change it into an auditorium for 
moving pictures. The end wall made the 


screen. 
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Two films, “Inside out—the story of 
digestion” and “Working for dear life,” 
emphasized the importance of an annual 
physical examination. These were followed 
by a skit “The American girl beauty prod- 
ucts,” given by seniors from the school. 
Between the several performances given eoch 
day, an instructor and the girls weighed, 
measured, and gave diet suggestions to 
men, women, and children. A_ splendid 
loan collection of books for children and 
their mothers was part of the exhibit. 
Posters and a frieze of children at play 
added to interest and attractiveness. 

Radio talks for homemakers are now a 
regular activity for the home economics 
staff. The first series, given on Wednesday 
evenings, was on foods and nutrition, with 
talks on the school lunch and the use of 
fall vegetables. In another series, which 
will be on child care and training, the title 
of the first lecture is “Disobedience and 
contrariness.”’ 

Margaret Bowers comes from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana to be decorator of dormi- 
tories and head of the institutional manage- 
ment department in the School of Home 
Economics. 

The School of Home Economics is at- 
tempting for the first time to divide fresh- 
men and sophomore classes on the basis of 
ability as shown by psychological tests, 
using the 1925 edition of the test worked 
out by the American Council on Education. 
The results obtained from the objective 
tests used during the term are to be carefully 
correlated with the laboratory grades. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Gregg Township Vocational School, 
Spring Mills. The senior class in child 
care had a part in the children’s morning 
program of the annual community day, 
October 16. Two members were selected 
to tell stories to the children. The class 
trained children from the intermediate 
grades for an historical cantata, ‘The 
Indian Princess,” and some from the pri- 
mary grades for a song. A health play, 
“Eating milk’? was given by one of the 
rural schools. There were two reels of 
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motion pictures, educational and comedy, 
and songs by the grade children. 

As has been the custom for several years, 
the seniors in vocational home economics at 
Pennsylvania State College have begun 
their directed teaching here under the super- 
vision of Louise G. Turner, associate pro- 
fessor of teacher training in vocational 
home economics. 

Centerville Vocational School, West 
Brownsville. This has been changed to 
a regular high school with a vocational 
department. Of the fifteen girls entered 
as freshmen this year, eleven elected the 
home economics course. Much interest 
was aroused among the girls by an exhibit 
of school work at the Washington County 
Fair, at which Centerville won first place 
among the schools exhibiting. Though 
the money offered for individual prizes is 
usually less than one dollar, some of the 
girls received over six dollars. 

Reading Home Economics Department. 
The new Southern Junior High School 
opened on September 8. The home eco- 
nomics department has excellent southeast 
rooms on the third floor, including two 
food laboratories, a housekeeping apartment, 
two clothing laboratories, and a laundry. 

Laura Hoch, nutrition worker, has been 
appointed director of school lunches for the 
year. Miss Hoch is a graduate of State 
College and of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and was a former home eco- 
nomics teacher in the Reading schools. 

In the evening school, beside the usual 
courses in foods and clothing, two courses 
in home crafts are offered, one in the making 
of artistic lamp shades, and the other in 
the process of dyeing with the use of a wax 
resist, often known as Batik work. 

Towanda High School. During the past 
year the girls of the home economics depart- 
ment, through cooperation with the board 
of directors, have installed electric lights 
in the practice house. At their suggestion 


-the girls provided funds for the fixtures 
while the school district paid for the wiring 
of the house. The girls earned the money 
principally by food sales and banquets. 

During the winter term the girls in the 
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first year vocational home economics course 
organized a home economics club. Pro- 
grams of various kinds were given at the 
weekly meetings, little plays on home 
economics topics being a favorite entertain- 
ment. In the spring the club entertained 
the first year girls in the academic depart- 
ment. The club is planning to affiliate 
with the national organization. 

Altoona. A new cafeteria, which enjoys 
the patronage of fifteen hundred students, 
has been opened in the high school. This, 
in addition to the one in the junior high 
school, makes a total of 3,000 lunches served 
daily under the management of the house- 
hold arts department. 

Honey Brook Vocational School, Chester 
County. The senior and junior girls of 
the homemaking department have formed 
a home economics club and plan to correlate 
club aad school work in class projects so 
that the members may learn how to earn 
and spend money for additional equipment 
and furnishings needed by the department. 
In connection with a bazaar to be held just 
before Christmas, the art class is making 
posters, some of the articles to be sold are 
being made in special art and clothing 
classes, and the pupils in household manage- 
ment will plan the spending of the money 
earned. 


TENNESSEE 


Extension Service. A very extensive 
kitchen improvement campaign has just 
been completed, which reached forty-five 
counties in the state. Over 4,000 women 
made inexpensive but valuable improve- 
ments in their kitchens, such as raising 
working surfaces, making wood boxes, 
covering tables with linoleum, painting 
the walls a light color, putting up fresh 
curtains. Water systems were installed 
in 319 homes and about 150 steam pressure 
cookers were bought during the campaign. 

At the Chattanooga Inter-State Fair, 
two kitchens labelled respectively “Before” 
and “After,” attracted attention. The 
first was a typical old-fashioned farm 
kitchen with broken window panes mended 
with paper, stove wood piled on the dirty 
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floor and the soiled hand woven rugs, and a 
hat and coat, a saw, strings of red pepper, 
an old almanac, and other articles often 
seen in a country kitchen adding to the 
“local color.” A negro slave over seventy- 
five years old was there to answer the 
questions of passers-by and to make old 
fashioned corn pone, cooked on an old iron 
skillet without a handle. Just opposite was 
the modern country kitchen equipped with 
running water, a white kitchen cabinet, 
tables, stool, steam pressure cooker, tea 
wagon, and everything necessary for a 
convenient, cheerful work-shop. A _ card 
over this stated the number of women who 
had taken part in the kitchen improvement 
work in Tennessee since February, 1925. 

Tri-State Fair, Memphis. A pantry 
exhibit consisted of twenty-four jars of 
canned vegetables, fruits, and pickles from 
home demonstration club women. Nine 
counties entered the contest with six women 
from each county, making fifty-four con- 
testants entering 1,296 jars of canned prod- 
ucts. The winner was a Gibson County 
woman seventy years old. She is to be 
given a trip to the farm women’s short 
course at the University of Tennessee in 
January, 1926. 


UTAH 


Utah Educational Association. During 
the annual convention on the 22d, 23d, 
and 24th of October, the home economics 
section held two interesting sessions and a 
luncheon. Achievements in the home- 
making field were reported by teachers, 
supervisors, and extension workers from 
different parts of the state. The report 
on “Educational tests and measurements 
applied to the teaching of home economics” 
proved helpful. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute. The home economics department 


observed ‘‘Better Homes Week” by a short 
program at the chapel hour each day. An 
historical account of the Better Homes 
movement was followed by short playlets 
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illustrating phases of home life. Carefully 
prepared posters were put up in the halls. 

The director of the home economics de- 
partment, Edwina Wright, and one of the 
household science teachers, Esther Tate, 
are at Columbia this winter studying for 
their master’s degrees. 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington. Jessie Scott, 
'24, of the University of North Dakota 
faculty, is teaching Mrs. Patty’s classes in 
clothing while the latter is studying at 
Columbia. 

Rosalie Godfrey, formerly manager of the 
cafeteria at the University of Missouri, 
is holder of the nutrition fellowship and 
is doing graduate work in institutional 
management. 

Georgia Bibee, ’25, and Helen Mulhern, 
25, are the new assistants in the Commons 
to succeed Erva Tibbits, now in charge of 
the lunch room at the Jason Lee School in 
Tacoma, and Fern Gleiser, assistant of 
college dormitories at Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

Jennie Rowntree is assistant professor 
of home economics in charge of nutrition 
work in the absence of Martha Koehne, who 
is studying at Yale. 

Florence Johnson, ’20, has been appointed 
Bon Marché fellow in textile testing for 
1925-26. 

State College of Washington. The home 
economics department opened this fall with 
the largest enrollment since its establish- 
ment. Six members of the home economics 
staff attended the California convention 
and all vote it the best yet. 

Frances Grant Heverlo, who developed 
a unique personal service department in 
the Bon Marché store, Seattle, and later 
became a buyer there, is a buyer at the 
Broadway Department Store, Los Angeles. 

Gladys Miller, a graduate of Oregon 
Agricultural College, who also has studied at 
the New York School of Applied Art, is 
the home economics expert in charge of the 
thrift cottage for Frederick and Nelson, 
Seattle. 
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WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. In September, 1924, 
the Institute was designated as the state 
teacher training school for vocational 
education and several courses for prospec- 
tive teachers in part-time schools were 
offered. Similar work is carried on this 
year under Grace M. Price. A number of 
1925 graduates have been placed in very 
desirable positions, among these being 
supervisory and teaching positions in the 
vocational schools of La Crosse, Oshkosh, 
Appleton, Racine, and Madison. 

The advanced work in related art has 
been reorganized by Mamie Russell Metz, 
head of the art department, to meet better 
the needs of household arts teachers. Two 
credits in art history and appreciation are 
now offered to both men and women in the 
junior and senior years, and junior women 
majoring in clothing are required to take an 
advanced course in color and design with 
emphasis on art principles as related to 
decoration and as applied to various crafts. 

The foods department is cooperating 
with one of the leading coffee companies in 
carrying out a series of experiments to test 
the comparative value of such types of 
commercial containers as lined paper bags, 
pasteboard cartons, the ordinary covered 
tin cans, and vacuum-sealed tin cans. The 
company has supplied the department 
with a supply of their best coffee, all of it 
roasted and packed the same day. One 
pound of coffee in each type of container 
is to be opened at intervals of one month 
two, four, and six months, and the coffee 
made from each of these is to be tested for 
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flavor and strength. The experiment is in 
charge of the junior foods class under the 
direction of Martha Metcalf and much 
interest in the results is manifested. 

Eleanor Johnson, head of the clothing 
department, attended the autumn conven- 
tion of the Fashion Art League of America 
in September at Chicago. 

Bertha Bisbey, head of the nutrition 
department, was injured in an automobile 
accident September 4 in Minneapolis and 
will be compelled to remain in Northwestern 
Hospital there the greater part of the 
semester. 

Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education. The Board is conducting a 
state-wide teacher training program for 
the part-time schools. Margaret Johnston 
state supervisor of vocational home eco- 
nomics, Grace M. Price, assistant teacher 
trainer in home economics, and Harriet M. 
Gordon, head of girls’ vocational classes, 
Watertown, conducted classes for training 
teachers of home economics for the part- 
time schools at the summer sessions of the 
University of Wisconsin, the Stout Institute, 
and the Steveis Point Normal School. 
Grace M. Price, in addition to her work at 
the Stout Institute, teaches methods three 
days each week to teachers of the part-time 
schools of the state. A continuous teacher- 
training program is conducted for the fifty 
homemaking teachers in service in the 
Milwaukee Continuation School. All of this 


teacher training is financed by the State 
Board of Vocational Education from funds 
appropriated by the Wisconsin State Legis- 
lature for this particular purpose, and by 
federal teacher-training funds. 
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Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, 724 

New Hygiene, 106 
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Nutritional Physiology, 227 

Office of Experiment Stations, 406 
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Our Physical World, 106 
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Outwitting the Weasels and New- 
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Personality and Social Adjustment, 669 
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Rural Home: Proceedings of the Sixth 
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Safeguarding Children’s Nerves, 663 
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Scientific Research and Human Wel- 
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Wages and the Family, 667 
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Boys, Home Economics Courses for: Home 
Economics for Boys in Public Schools, 
434; Junior High School Course in Nu- 
trition for Boys and Girls, 513 

Branson, E. C. Farm Life Abroad (book 
rev’d.), 292 

Breckenridge, Sophonisba P. Family Wel- 
fare Work in a Metropolitan Commun- 
ity (book rev’d.), 293 

Broadcasting Home Economics, 100 

Broadhurst, Jean. Bacteria in Relation to 
Man (book rev’d.), 667 

Broadhurst, Jean (and Bigelow, Maurice A.). 
Health for Every Day; Health in Home 
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Brown, Ciara M. Textile Information 
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Burnham, William H. The Normal Mind 
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Carbon Monoxide Poisoning (ed.), 32 
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Curriculum, 639; Nursery School Move- 
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Age, 397 
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Child Welfare (N. & C.), 674 
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Effect of the Time of Beating on the 
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Early American Glassware (N. & C.), 673 
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in Need of Special Care (book rev’d.), 
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Food Habits in a Hungarian Mining Town, 
Survey of, 315 
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Local Sources of Food Supplies, 715; 
Dietary Study made in a Day Nursery 
by the Individual Method, 80, 142; 
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versus Roughage and Vitamins (abs.), 
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Vitamins A and B in the Pecan Nut, 129; 
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Embroidery and Pattern Design (book 
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Fruits and Vegetables, Role in the Treat- 
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GESELL, ARNOLD. Mental Growth of the 
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Nursery School Movement and Home 
Economics, 369 

Gibbs, Winifred Stuart (and Jones, Walter 
Howe). Dietary Ditties and Other 
Songs (book rev’d.), 169 

Gifford, Ward C. Real Estate Advertising 
(book rev’d.), 669 

Gilbert, Arthur (Ed.). Food Supply of New 
England (book rev’d.), 403 

Glasses Fitted by Mail (ed.), 94 
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(N. & C.), 407 
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Gordon, Dorothy (and Beem, Frances). 
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MartHa M.). Method of Preparation 
on the Digestibility of Corn Meal, 75 

Hanrorp, Mrs. Dana. Homemaker and 
the Home Bureau, 661 

Hanscom, Louise. Making Costume Study 
Interesting, 456 

Harap, Henry. Education of the Consumer 
(book rev’d.), 103 

Hargreaves, B. First Book of Pattern 
Design (book rev’d.), 463 

Harrington, Helen. Outwitting the Weasels 
and New-Fangled Notions (book rev’d.), 
45 

Harris, Franklin S. (coll. with Newbern I. 
Butt). Scientific Research and Human 
Welfare (book rev’d.), 168 

HARRISON, FLORENCE. Teaching Ideals 
Through Home Economics (abs.), 547 

Hawaiian School Kitchens (N. & C.), 297 

Hazard, Henry B. (and Moore, Margaret 
D.). The Constitution at a Glance 
(book rev’d.), 520 

Head, Joseph. Everyday Mouth Hygiene 
(book rev’d.), 521 

Health: Correlation of Departments in a 
Health Program, 73; Fairy’s House 
and the Witch’s House, 220; Health 
Express, 658; Home Economics in the 
Frankfort Health Program, 655 

Health and Growth Record (N. & C.), 523 

Health Education and Publicity (N. & C.), 
110 

Health Express, 658 

Health Plays for Children (N. & C.), 296 

Health Recipes, (N. & C.), 48 

Health Teaching (N. & C.), 467 

Heard, Gerald. Narcissus (book rev’d.), 
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High School Service (N. & C.), 110 
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Hill, H.W. The New Hygiene (book rev’d.), 
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School Curricula (book rev’d.), 224 
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Home and Factory Baking (N. & C.), 297 

Home Baking (N. & C.), 731 

Home Economics and the Education of 
Children, 694 
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(ed.), 335 
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(ed.), 283 
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Home Economics at Tuskegee (N. & C.), 407 
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Home Economics for Boys in Public Schools, 
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Home Economics in Korea, Applied, 36 
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Program, 655 
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(N. & C.), 50 
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357 

Homemaker and the Home Bureau, 661 

Homemaking: Family and Community Re- 
lationships as Essentials in Training for 
Homemaking (abs.), 549; Homemaker 
and the Home Bureau, 661; Home- 
makers Section, 102; Relation of the 
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Results of, 34 
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Hospital Laundry Problems (N. & C.), 230 

Hospital Publicity in England (N. & C.), 298 
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(N. & C.), 468 
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Housing and Education (N. & C.), 522 
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Housing in the Americas (N. & C.), 109 
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C.), 110 
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Hunt, Harrison R. Laboratory Manual 
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LancasTER, Lutu R. Child Care and 
Training at Iowa State College, 398 
Lang, Mrs. Edwin. Basketry Weaving and 
Design (book rev’d.), 354 

Lantern Slides on Fabric Selection (N. & C.), 
672 

Lantern Slides on Village and Town Plan- 
ning (N. & C.), 110 

Leaders’ Training Camps for Rural Women, 
96 

Leaflet on Milk (N. & C.), 50 

Leaflets from the Textile Section (N. & C.), 
406 

Leather Exhibit (N. & C.), 732 

Lee, Brancue L. Leaders’ Training Camps 
for Rural Women, 96 

List of Government Publications (N. & C.), 
296 

Lrvincston, CLARE W. (and Satmon, W. 
D.). Vitamins A and B in the Pecan 
Nut, 129 

LrvincsTtonE, Heten. A General Course 
in Home Economics for High Schools, 
642; Home Economics for Boys in Public 
Schools, 434 

Log Cabin Reading Room (N. & C.), 297 

LommMen, GEoRGINA. Children’s Books in 
the Home, 436 

Lord, Isabel Ely (Ed.). Everybody’s Cook 
Book (book rev’d.), 225 

Loss of Mineral and Other Constituents 
from Vegetables by Various Methods of 
Cooking, 265 

Lotka, Alfred. Elements of Physical Bi- 
ology (book rev’d.), 405 

Ludovici, Anthony M. Lysistrata (book 
rev’d.), 727 

Lutes, Della Thompson. A Home of Your 
Own (book rev’d.), 405 

LUTKEMEIER, CAROLYN. Home Economics 
in the Frankfort Health Program, 655 

Lyte, Mary Stewart. Family and Com- 
munity Relationships as Essentials in 
Training for Homemaking (abs.), 549 


M 


McCollum, E. V. (and Simmonds, Nina), 
Newer Knowledge of Nutrition (book 
rev’d.), 724 

Marketing Exhibit, 249 

Marketing Investigations (N. & C.), 50 
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MARSHALL, JoHN A. Minerals, Food, and 
Health (abs.), 553 

Martin, Litiren. Mental Training of the 
Pre-School Child (abs.), 551 

Maryland’s “Six Menths Law” (ed.), 453 

Maternity and Infant Welfare (N. & C.), 730 

Matues, Ruta Evans. Relation of the 
Nursery to the Home, 159 

May Day as Child Health Day (ed.), 217 

Meagher, John F. W. Study of Masturba- 
tion and its Reputed Sequelae (book 
rev'd), 45 

Measurement of Informational Facts in Food 
Study, 658 

Meek, Lors Haypen. Home Economics 
and the Education of Children, 694 

Mementoes of Lavoisier (N. & C.), 732 

Men’s Clothing Industry (N. & C.), 523 

Mental Training of the Pre-School Child, 551 

Meyer, Adolf (Ed.). Birth Control: Facts 
and Responsibilities (book rev’d.), 726 

Meyer, K. F. Newer Aspects of Food 
Poisoning (abs.), 552 

Milk Lessons in English Schools (N. & C.), 
523 

Miter, Carey D. Vitamin C in Fresh 
and Canned Pineapple, 377 

Mitts, CamimitaA. Home Economics at 
Yenching College, Peking University, 
160 

Minerals, Foods, and Health, 553 

Model Home Library (N. & C.), 673 

Model of Children’s Home (N. & C.), 467 

Money Plans (N. & C.), 408 

Money Value of Education (N. & C.), 49 

Monroe, Day. A Marketing Exhibit, 249; 
What Do We Know About Canned 
Foods? 457 

Monroe, Day (and Stratton, Lenore Mon- 
roe). Food Buying and Our Markets 
(book rev’d.), 723 

Monroe, Day (Ed.). French Home Cooking 
(book rev’d.), 517 

Monscu, HELEN. Nursery School in the 
Home Economics Curriculum, 639 

Monthly Allowance as Part of Education, 
357 

Monument to Dr. Beaumont (N. & C.), 49 

Moore, Margaret D. (and Hazard, Henry 
B.). The Constitution at a Glance 
(book rev’d.), 520 

Moore, N. Hudson. Old Glass (book rev’d.), 
227 
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Mosher, Clelia Duel. Woman’s Physical 
Freedom (book rev’d.), 405 

Mother as a Teacher (N. & C.), 109 

Mottram, V. H. Food and the Family 
(book rev’d.), 668 

Mourpuy, Epa Lorp. Home Economics 
for a Near East Orphanage, 287; Our 
Home Economist Goes to Greece, 219. 
(See Demarest, Eda Lord.) 

Murray, M. Helen. Domestic Handicraft 
(book rev’d.), 520 

Museum Work (N. & C.), 49 

Music and Youth (N. & C.), 731 


N 


National Baby Congress (N. & C.), 298 
National Education Association (N. & C.), 
406 
National Education Association Program 
(ed.), 650 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
(N. & C.), 357 
Nation’s Health (N. & C.), 731 
Near East Adopts Home Economics (ed.), 
721 
Needlecraft in English Schools (N. & C.), 732 
Negro Conference at Tuskegee (N. & C.), 298 
Newer Aspects of Food Poisoning, 552 
News from the field: 
Kindred Interests: 
Advertising Research, 236 
American Association of Museums, 409 
American Association of Social Service 
Workers, 235 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, 409 
American Child Health Association, 675 
American Dental Association, 733 
American Dietetic Association, 51 
American Education Week Exposition, 
525 
American Gas Association, 51 
American Health Congress, 360 
American Heart Association, 111 
American Institute of Baking, 733 
American Library Association, 51, 675 
American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, 409 
American Public Health Association, 51 
American Red Cross, 51 
American Sociological Society, 235 
Argentine Department of Hygiene, 64 
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Art and the Carnegie Corporation, 525 

Art Center, 675 

Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects, 469 

Baking Institute Library, 360 

Boys and Girls Clubs, 676 

British Child Education, 124 

Bureau of Home Economics, 52 

Canadian School for Bakers, 64 

Camps for Farm Women, 525 

Child Health Demonstrations, 112 

Child Health Magazine, 176 

Child Welfare at University of Penn- 
sylvania, 112 

Child Welfare Committee, 176 

Colloid Symposium, 359 

Committee for Mental Hygiene, 176 

Commonwealth Fund Fellowships, 299 

Competition in Interior Decoration, 409 

Conference for Parents on Child Study, 
676 

Conference on Better Housing, 300 

Conference on Eugenics, 410 

Conference on Quack Advertising, 469 

Constantinople Women’s College, 124, 
245 

Consultant in Health Education, 112 

Contest in School Health Programs, 52, 
112 

Cookery at the Paris Salon d’Automne, 
124 

Dental Society Meetings, 525 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., 733 

Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
734 

Ella Sachs Plotz Foundation, 300 

Eye-Sight Conservation Council, 410 

Federation for Child Study, 51 

First International Congress of Social 
Economy, 359 

Fru Bang, Minister of Education, 64 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
299 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
299 

Girl Scouts, 469 

Graduate Study in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 52 

Guggenheim Fellowships for Study 
Abroad, 299 
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Hampton Institute Farmers’ Confer- 
ence, 676 

Health Education Conference, 359 

Highway Safety Contest, 52 

Home Economics and the International 
Education Board, 676 

Home Economics at the National Edu- 
cation Association, 111 

Home Economics Research in Land- 
Grant Colleges, 112 

Home Improvement Contests, 409 

Industrial Art, 175 

Industrial Cooperative Arts Service, 175 

Institute of Child Welfare Research, 176 

Institute of Social and Religious Re- 


search, 235 
International Conference of Social 
Work, 235 
International Conference on Child 
Welfare, 359 


International Conference on Education 
at Heidelberg, 359 

International Council of Nurses, 176 

International Council of Women, 175 

International Federation of University 
Students, 469 

International Kindergarten Union, 235, 
525 

Japanese Children Safeguarded, 188 

Junior Achievement Hall, 733 

Land-Grant College Association, 52 

Le Salon des Appareils Menagers, 64 

Medical Society Meetings, 235 

Merrill-Palmer School, 53 

Metric Association, 733 

Michigan State College, 525 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 53 

Modern European Industrial Art, 176 

Museums of Peaceful Arts, 53 

National Association of Wage Earners, 
236 

National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 235 

National Conference for Social Work, 
51, 175, 299 

National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
creation, 175, 299, 409 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 235, 409 

National Dairy Exposition, 675 

National Education Association, 51, 733 








1925] 





National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes, 64 

National Good Roads Essay Contest, 
176 

National Health Service, 675 

National League of Women Voters, 112, 
299, 525, 733 

National Negro Health Week, 360 

National Social Work Council, 175 

National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation, 111, 

National Thrift Week, 1926, 525 

Near East Relief, 300 

Omicron Nu, 733 

Pan American Educational Congress, 
235 

Pan American Pedagogical Congress, 
111 

Paris Scholarship for Jewelry Design, 
470 

Phi Upsilon Omicron, 235 

Phi Upsilon Omicron Scholarship, 52 

Profit-Sharing in a Teachers’ Bureau, 
410 

Progressive Education Association, 235 

Puritan Furniture in Hartford Museum, 
360 

Qualifications of Japanese Students, 64 

Radio Talks on Child Training, 360 

Red Cross Nutrition Director, 734 

Research in Japan, 237 

Robert Griffin Wall-Paper Design Com- 
petition, 675 

Rural Recreation, 470 

School Health Bureau, 469 

School Health Program, 300 

School of Applied Design for Women, 
410 

Simplified Practice in Steel Lockers, 112 

Social and Economic Science Section, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 469 

States Demanding Health Certificates 
Before Marriage, 236 

Study of Foster Children, 112 

Study of Health Legislation, 236 

Summer School of Visual Education, 410 

Textile Design Competition, 300 

Traveling Fellowship for Edinburgh 
Meeting, 470 

Trudeau Sanatorium, 1885-1925, 237 

University of Porto Rico, 680 
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U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 236, 
410, 525, 676, 734 

U. S. Children’s Bureau, 112 

U. S. Civil Service, 52, 175, 470, 526, 675 

Visiting Teachers, 734 

Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
Girls, 734 

Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West, 236 

Washington, Margaret Murray, 676 

Western Arts Association, 410 

Western Canners Association, 53 

Western States Extension Conference, 
733 

Wilmot, Grace Russell, 676 

World Conference on Education, 359 

World Federation of Teachers’ Organi- 
zations, 236 

Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria Directors’ Con- 
ference, 470 


States: 


Alabama, 237, 360, 677 

Arizona, 360, 677 

Arkansas, 470 

California, 112, 237, 471 

Canada, 53, 113 

Colorado, 361, 471 

Connecticut, 113 

Delaware, 472 

District of Columbia, 114, 238, 361, 472, 
678 

Florida, 115, 362, 473 

Georgia, 115, 240, 363, 473 

Idaho, 240 

Illinois, 117, 241, 363, 678 

Indiana, 117, 241, 364, 474, 679 

Iowa, 118, 242, 365, 679 

Kansas, 53 

Kentucky, 474 

Louisiana, 242, 474 

Maine, 526 

Maryland, 475 

Massachusetts, 53, 118, 243, 366, 475 

Michigan, 118, 245, 366, 476, 679 

Minnesota, 476, 680, 734 

Mississippi, 119, 368, 476 

Missouri, 119, 300, 410, 526, 735 

Montana, 121, 411, 735 

Nebraska, 54, 177, 300, 411, 735 

New England, 55, 123, 178, 301, 527, 736 

New Mexico, 413, 736 

New York, 55, 179, 301, 413, 527, 736 
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North Dakota, 56, 303, 528, 738 
Ohio, 304, 414, 529, 738 
Oklahoma, 739 
Oregon, 57, 181, 304, 416, 529, 739 
Pennsylvania, 57, 181, 305, 416, 529, 739 
Rhode Island, 57, 183, 305, 417 
South Carolina, 418 
Tennessee, 59, 183, 533, 740 
Texas, 59, 183, 305, 418 
Utah, 59, 309, 741 
Vermont, 59, 309, 420 
Virginia, 123, 309, 741 
Washington, 59, 185, 311, 420, 535, 741 
West Virginia, 185, 313, 421 
Wisconsin, 63, 187, 313, 423, 535, 742 
Wyoming, 63, 425 
New Treatments for Cotton and Ramie (N. 
& C.), 49 
New York Health Movies (N. & C.), 730 
New York Society of Ceramic Arts (N. 
& C.), 298 
New York Welfare Council (N. & C.), 466 
New Zealand (N. & C.), 524 
Niagara Falls (N. & C.), 298 
Nowet, Movurr. Budget of a Turkish 
Family I Know, 212 
North China Dietaries, A Study of, 1 
Norton, Atice P. Marion Talbot, 479 
Nudd, Howard W. (and Sayles, Mary B.). 
The Problem Child in School (book 
rev’d.), 665 
Nursery School in an Infant Asylum (N. & 
C.), 730 
Nursery School in the Home Economics 
Curriculum, 639 
Nursery School Movement 
Economics, 369 
Nursery Schools: See Child Care and Train- 
ing 
Nutrition Laboratory, Carnegie Institution 
(N. & C.), 174 
Nutrition, Program for, in Cooperative 
Extension Work, 324 
Nutrition: See Foods and Nutrition 
Nutting, Miss, Retirement of (ed.), 506 


and Home 


O 


O’Brien, Ruts. A Questionnaire on Cloth- 
ing Construction, 388 

Oil from the Silk Cocoon (N. & C.), 358 

Old Linen and New Flax (N. & C.), 522 
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Old-Time Houses (N. & C.), 522 

Otrver, QumypaRA. Scientific Buying and 
Meal Planning (abs.), 562 

Otney, A. C. Place of Home Economics 
in Curriculum Revision (abs.), 548 

Opportunities for Placing High School Girls 
in Commercial Positions, 554 

Oral Hygiene Exhibit (N. & C.), 49 

Oranges and Lemons (N. & C.), 173 

O’Shea, M. V. (and Kellogg, J. H.). The 
Body in Health (book rev’d.), 168; 
Health and Cleanliness (book rev’d.), 
44 


O’Shea, M. V. (Ed.). The Child: His 
Nature and Needs (book rev’d.), 104 
P 


Pacific Northwest (ed.), 334 

Pan-American Notes (N. & C.), 407 

Pan-American Union and Home Economics 
(N. & C.), 672 

Paper Hanging (N. & C.), 673 

Patterson, Augusta Owen. American Homes 
of To-day (book rev’d.), 105 

Payne, Arthur F. Administration of Vo- 
cational Education (book rev’d.), 43 

Peabody, Henrietta C. Homemakers’ Ques- 
tions and Answers (book rev’d.), 727 

Permanent Camp for Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
38 

Personnel Management, Principles Applied 
in an Institution Kitchen, 65 

Peterson, W. H. (and Hoprert, C. A.). 
Loss of Mineral and Other Constituents 
from Vegetables by Various Methods of 
Cooking, 265 

Phillips, Anna M. Laise. Hooked Rugs 
and How to Make Them (book rev’d.), 
727 

Pictures in the Home (ed.), 509 

Pittman, Martnua S. (and Duntap, HELEN). 
Effect of the Time of Beating on the 
Texture of Muffins Made with Different 
Baking Powders, 511 

Place of Clothing in the Extension Program, 
635 

Place of Home Economics in Curriculum 
Revision (abs.), 548 

Place of Home Economics in the Curriculum, 
717 

Popenoe, Paul. 
rev’d.), 461 


Modern Marriage (book 
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Popularizing Proper Nutrition in Czecho- 
Slovakia (N. & C.), 731 

Practice Houses and Home Economics 
Cottages, 700 

Pratt, Caroline (and Wright, Lula). Experi- 
mental Practice in the City and Country 
School (book rev’d.), 223 

President’s Address, Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting, 537 

Principles of Personnel Management Applied 
in an Institution Kitchen, 65 

Prize Doll’s House, 732 

Prizes for Good Teeth (N. & C.), 173 

Problems and Projects in Related Science 
(N. & C.), 48 

Program of the Montana Homemakers (ed.), 
218 

Program of Work, 542 

Progress in Negro Education (N. & C.), 50 

Progress in the Metric System (ed.), 335 

Psychology of Child Nutrition, 260 

Public Nursery School, 222 


Q 


Quality Standards in Industry (N. & C.), 49 
Questions in the Classroom (N. & C.), 110 
Quilting as Recreation (N. & C.), 358 


R 


Randolph, Eugene. Education Moves 
Ahead (book rev’d.), 223 

Reading Lists for Boys and Girls (N. & C.), 
408 

Reclamation of Gasoline in Dry Cleaning 
(N. & C.), 730 

Red Cross Courier (N. & C.), 174 

REESE, MADGE J. Western States Exten- 
sion Conference, 139 

Reeves, Charles Everand. Analysis of 
Janitor Service in Elementary Schools 
(book rev’d.), 293 

Relation of the Homemaker to the American 
Home Economics Association, 559 

Relation of the Nursery to the Home, 159 

Reports of State Associations, 611 

Research in Paint and Pictures (N. & C.), 
468, 524 

Research with Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa (ed.), 
216 

Results of Homemaking Courses in a Part- 
Time School, 34 
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Retail Store Location (N. & C.), 109 

Reynotps, Lucite W. Place of Clothing 
in the Extension Program, 635 

Richards, Ellen H.: Day (ed.), 714; Grad- 
uate Scholarship (ed.), 449; In Honor 
of, 715; Memorial Fellowship (ed.), 158; 
Memorial to (ed.), 31 

Richards, Lenore (and Treat, Nola). 
Room Recipes (book rev’d.), 459 

RicHaRpsON, ANNA E. Correlation of 
Departments in a Health Program, 73 

RICHMOND, JEAN E. Measurement of In- 
formational Facts in Food Study, 658 

Richmond, Mary E. (and Hall, Fred S.). 
Child Marriages (book rev’d.), 459 

Rinehart, Stanley M. The Commonsense 
of Health (book rev’d.), 168 

Ringo, Fredonia Jane. China and Glass- 
ware; Girls’ and Juniors’ Ready-to- 
Wear; Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishings; Muslin Underwear and 
Petticoats (books rev’d.), 462 

Rittenhouse, Anne. The Well-Dressed 
Woman (book rev’d.), 44, 165 

Roserts, Lypia J. (and WaITEe, MArRIe). 
A Dietary Study Made in a Day Nurs- 
ery by the Individual Method, 80, 142 

Rockwell, Ethel Theodore. Children of Old 
Carolina (book rev’d.), 354 

Rose, Mary Swartz. What is Progress in 
Nutrition? 372, 442 

ROSENBERGER, Lucite (and Fotry, May 
E.). Dietetic Problems in Texas Home 
Management Houses, 656 

Rout, Ettie A. Sex and Exercise (book 
rev’d.), 726 

Rug Making in Peking (N. & C.), 297 

Rural Health Work (N. & C.), 50 

Russell, Dora. Hypatia (book rev’d.), 727 

Russell, I. K. Romance of the Holes in 
Bread (book rev’d.), 45 

Russia as Seen by a Home Economist (ed.), 
712 

Russia, Everyday Life and Schools in, 685 


Tea 


S 


Sadler, Wm. S. Essentials of Healthful 
Living (book rev’d.), 726 

Satmon, W. D. (and Livincston, CLARE 
W.). Vitamins A and B in the Pecan 
Nut, 129 
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Sansum, W. D. Réle of Fruits and Vege- 
tables in the Prevention and Treatment 
of Disease (abs.), 553 

Saving Through Standardization (N. & C.), 
522 

Sayles, Mary B. (and Nudd, Howard W.). 
The Problem Child in School (book 
rev’d.), 665 

Schermerhorn, Grace (ed.), 151 

Scumipt, C. Rowena. Psychology of Child 
Nutrition, 260 

School Savings Banking (N. & C.), 230 

Science and the Art of Cookery (N. & C.), 
523 

Scientific Buying and Meal Planning (abs.), 
552 

Scientific Research in Coffee Brewing, 199 

SHERMAN, CAROLINE B. The Consumer 
Testifies, 329; Developing Local Sources 
of Food Supplies, 705; Taking the 
Mystery Out of Marketing, 125 

SHERMAN, FLorENcE A. Hygiene of Cloth- 
ing, 20 

Sherman, H. C. Food Products (book 
rev’d.), 462 

Shoes (abs.), 554 

Simmonds, Nina (and McCollum, E. V.). 
The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 
(Book rev’d.), 724 

Simples of Education in Africa (ed.), 652 

Small, Cassie Paine. How to Know Tex- 
tiles (book rev’d.), 520 

Smith, Edith Lillian (and Van Buskirk, 
Edgar F.). Science of Everyday Life 
(book rev’d.), 354 

Smith, Richard M. From Infancy to 
Childhood (book rev’d.), 354 

Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn. Economic 
Laws of Art Production (book rev’d.), 
460 

Smocks (N. & C.), 468 

Snell, Florence (ed.), 395 

Snedden, David. Home Economics Educa- 
tion (book rev’d.), 518 

Soap and Soap Making (N. & C.), 408 

Soaps, 189 

Social Survey of a Chinese Village (N. & C.), 
732 

Social Welfare Administration (N. & C.), 48 

Sociology Reading List (N. & C.), 730 

South America (N. & C.), 524 

Specifications for Cheesecloth (N. & C.), 673 
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Spencer, Anna Garlin. Woman’s Share in 
Social Culture (book rev’d.), 291 

SPRAGUE, EtizasetHC. Basis of Education 
for Motherhood, 401; Studies of Coffee 
Making by Precise Methods, 206 

Squire, Irving (and Wilson, Kirtland). 
Informing Your Public (book rev’d.), 
228 

Standardization in Gas Ranges (N. & C.), 
524 

Standardization of Hotel Chinaware (N. & 
C.), 230 

Standards of Ability in Machine Sewing, 431 

Stark, Samper E. Fairy’s House and the 
Witch’s House, 220 

Statistics of the Association (ed.), 214 

Stern, William. Psychology of Early Child- 
hood (book rev’d.), 663 

Stiles, Percy Goldthwait. Human Physi- 
ology (book rev’d.), 520. Nutritional 
Physiology (book rev’d.), 227 

Stockings (N. & C.), 730 

Story, Margaret. How 
(book rev’d.), 165 

Stratton, Lenore Monroe (and Monroe, 
Day). Food Buying and Our Markets 
(book rev’d.), 723 

String Bean Cloth (N. & C.), 673 

Stuptey, Lucy. A Habit Curriculum for 
Children (abs.), 558 

Sunlight for Babies (N. & C.), 674 

SuppLte, Mary G. (and TourNnsBuULL, Eve 


to Dress Well 


Euizasetu). Effect of Washing Agents 
on Linen and Cotton Fabrics, 382 
= 


Taking the Mystery Out of Marketing, 125 

Talbot, Marion, 479; (ed.), 508 

Tale of Milk (N. & C.), 49 

Taxation for Research (N. & C.), 468, 524 

Taytor, Atonzo ENGLEBERT. Disburse- 
ment of Family Income, 487 

Taylor, Henry C. Outlines of Agricultural 
Economics (book rev’d.), 669 

Teacher-Training at Hampton Institute 
(N. & C.), 522 

Teaching Child Care to Girls of High-School 
Age, 397 

Teaching Home Decoration in Secondary 
Schools, Suggestions for, 321 

Teaching Ideals Through Home Economics 
(abs.), 547 
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Technical Bulletin on Canning (N. & C.), 173 

Technique of a Travelling Exhibit (N. & C.), 
522 

Terpenning, Walter A. 
Working with Rural 
rev’d.), 520 

Text for Golden Rule Sunday, 712 

Textile Information that Functions in the 
Life of the Student, 645 

Textile Laboratory from the Inside, 718 

Textiles: See Clothing and Textiles 

Thom, Charles (and Hunter, Albert C.). 
Hygienic Fundamentals of Food Hand- 
ling (book rev’d.), 43 

THompson, ANNIE. Teaching Child Care to 
Girls of High-School Age, 397 

Three Problems in Standardization of Ex- 
perimental Cookery Methods (abs.), 545 

Thrift: Motives for Thrift (ed.), 28; Na- 
tional Thrift Week (ed.), 27; Thrift 
and the Public (ed.), 29; What Con- 
stitutes Thrift (ed.), 27 

Time and the College Girl (N. & C.), 408 

Time of Beating, Effect of, on the Texture of 
Muffins, 511 

Tools for Building the Curriculum, 194 

Training of Parents (N. & C.), 731 

Treat, Nola (and Richards, Lenore). 
Room Recipes (book rev’d.), 459 

Treganza, Ruth Robinson. Decoration and 
Furnishing of Houses (book rev'd.) 
106 

Trelease, Sam F. (and Yule, Emma Sarepta). 
Preparation of Scientific and Technical 
Papers (book rev’d.), 463 

Tressler, Donald K. Marine Products of 
Commerce (book rev’d.), 105 

TURNBULL, Eve E.izasetu (and Supple, 
Mary G.). Effect of Washing Agents 
on Linen and Cotton Fabrics, 382 

Turn-Over in Department Stores (N. & C.), 
523 


Social Organizations 
People (book 


Tea 


Ukers, William H. Coffee Merchandising 
(book rev’d.), 169 

U. S. Bureau of Education (N. & C.), 408 

U. S. Bureau of Standards (N. & C.), 174 

Use of Fat in the Human Body (abs.), 545 
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V 


Vacation Activities and the School (N. & C.), 
523 

Van Buskirk, Edgar F. (and Smith, Edith 
Lillian). The Science of Everyday Life 
(book rev’d.), 354 

Viney, Hester. Book of Breast-Feeding 
(book rev’d.), 44 

Virginia’s Memorial to Grace Schermerhorn 
(ed.), 510 

Vitamin A in Frozen Eggs (N. & C.), 358 

Vitamin C in Fresh and Canned Pineapple, 
377 

Vitamins A and B in the Pecan Nut, 129 

Vitrified Chinaware (N. & C.), 468 

Vocational Home Economics in Texas (ed.), 
452 

WwW 


Wade, Lucy Wallace—In Memoriam (ed.), 
30 

Waite, Marre (and Roserts, Lypra J.). 
A Dietary Study Made in a Day Nurs- 
ery by the Individual Method, 80, 142 

Waiters, Wages and Tips (N. & C.), 732 

Walsh, James J. (and Foote, John A.). 
Safeguarding Children’s Nerves (book 
rev’d.), 663 ; 

Walters, Raymond. Educational Jottings 
Abroad (book rev’d.), 354 

Wane, Cut Cue (and FRANK, MARGARET). 
Variation in Calcium Content of Com- 
mon Foods, 494 

Warp, Firorence E. Program for Nutri- 
tion in Cooperative Extension Work, 
324 

Washing Agents, Effect on Linen and Cotton 
Fabrics, 382 

Wearing Tests of Kitchen Toweling, 254 

Werricx, Euizasetu. A Textile Labora- 
tory from the Inside, 718; What Home 
Economics Can Contribute to the 
Service the Business World Renders 
to the Consumer, Through the Shop 
(abs.), 555 

Wells, Jane Warren. Dress and Look Slen- 
der (book rev’d.), 165 

Western States Extension Conference, 139 

What Children Like to Read (ed.), 452 

What Do We Know About Canned Foods? 
457 
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What Home Economics Can Contribute 
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